Reminiscences  about 

Abraham  Lincoln 


Newspaper  clippings,  accounts,  and 
memories  of  those  whose  lives 

included  an  encounter  with  the  16th 
President  of  the  United  States 

Surnames  beginning  with 


Bu-By 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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Buck,   George  E. 


Knew  Lincoln  from  Childhood 

Springfield 


law  office 


Old-Time  Citizen  Here  Has 
Found  Fountain  of  Youth 


George  E.  Buck,  Aged  93,  Visits  In  City  With  Nephew 
— Spry  and  Lively,  Oldest  Living  Original  Employe 
of  Wabash,  Can  Still  Pilot  Locomotive — Recalls 
Comradeship  With  Lincoln. 

The  Fountain  of  Youth,  for  which  Ponce  De  Leon  searched  un- 
successfully many,  many  years  ago,  has  been  discovered!  And  by  no 
other  man  than  a  former  Fort  Wayne  resident,  old-time  Wabash  rail- 
road engineer  and  Mason  for  69  years,  George  E.  Buck,  aged  93.  But 
Mr.  Buck  doesn't  tell  us  his  formula  for  keeping  young,  wiry  and  spry. 

Fort  Wayne's  old  citizen  just  re- 
turned  to  Los  Angeles,  Cai.  his  home 
for  the  past  23  years,  after  visiting 
several  days  with  his  nearest  relative 
here,  a  nephew,  George  H.  Buck,  and 
Mrs.  Buck,  1425  Sherman  street.  De- 
spite his  almost  a  century  of  living. 
Mr.  Buck  is  just  as  entertaining  and 
just  as  lively  as  before,  and  as  his 
friends  say.  "when  he  walks  blocks 
and  blocks,  he  walks  as  if  he  only 
had  10  minutes  to  get  there." 

Practically^  unsurpassable    records 


in  longevity  of.  service  and 
number  of  pensions  and  times  re- 
tired, for  Mr.  Buck,  who  is  the  oldest 
living  original  employe  of  the  Wa- 
bash railway,  was  retired  an-d  pen- 
sioned from  the  Wabash  service  23 
years  ago   and  since  that   time,   has 


worked  for  an  oil  company  in  Cali- 
fornia, having  been  placed  on  their 
pension  roll  and  retirement  list  just 
last  year. 

In  Masonic  circles,  Mr.  Buck  is 
praised  and  honored  by  members  of 
the  Summit  City  Lodge  No.  170,  this 
city,  where  he  has  been  a  member 
for  69  years,  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  organization.  On 
May  6  1859.  at  the  age  of  24  he  was 
made  a  Master  Mason  in  Summit  City 
lodge,  and  has  been  a  constant  at- 
tendant of  lodge  in  the  city  in  which 
he  has  been  living  since  that  time. 
He  declares  that  he  has  visited  a 
total  of  43  lodges  in  Los  Angeles 
and  vicinity  since  residing  there,  be- 
sides     visiting     many     hundreds    of 


(Continued   on  Page  Two.) 


j  heaviest  type  of  his  day  would  not 
j  have  budged  the  train  handled  on 
this  occasion." 

Perhaps  greater  than  any  of  the 
old  veteran's  memories  and  those  to 
which  he  looks  back  with  most  ten- 
derness are  those  days  when  he 
dropped  in  for  chats  in  the  law  office 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Springfield. 
111.,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  trying  to 
build  up  a  law  practice.  And  the 
saddest  day  of  his  life  was  when  as 
engineer  between  Decatur  and 
Springltoid.  111.,  Mr.  Buck  drove  a 
trainload  of  mourners  to  Springfield 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  martyred 
president.      He    had    known    Lincoln 


George    E.    Buck. 

as  a  boy  and  loved  him  dearly.  Each 
year  in  early  June  the  old,  old  man, 
spry  though  he  is.  returns  to  Spring- 
field,  III.,  and  visits  the  burial  place 
of  "my  dear  friend,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln." 

"The  freeing  of  the  slaves  was  the 
greatest  thing  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened to  this  country."  Mr.  Buck  de 
clared  for  he  had  been  in  the  south 
land  before  the  Civil  war  wr 
ery  was  at  its  worst. 

Captured  by  Rebels. 
Among  the  unusually  ini 
and  hair-raising  adventures 
old-time  veteran  is  that  exciting  tale 
of  Civil  war  days  told  by  Mr.  Buck 
when  he  and  his  train  enroute  to 
Nashville.  Tenm,  with  a  load  of  sup- 
plies for  the  government  tr 
captured  at  Galitan  by  Gene 
Morgan.  However  M 
Clares  General  Morgan 
less,  brave  man  and  a  gentleman,  al- 
though his  soldiers  robbed  him  of  his 
money  and  gold  watch.  He  was  driv- 
ing a  train  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  at  the 
time  General  Sherman  captured  that 


luck  de- 
i  south- 
en  Slav- 
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■ity. 


he 


talked  with  General  Grant. 

In  speaking  of  his  old  friend.  ] 
coin,  Mr.  Buck  says,  "He  was 
kindest,  most  patient  and  lovable 
man  I  have  ever  known.  His  la- 
office,  where  I  used  to  visit  him,  we 
scantily  furnished  and  anything  bi 
pretentious  but  the  warmth  of  Lir 
coin's  presence  somehosv  seemed  t 
fill  that  room  and  made  it  a  plac 
where  one  longed  to  go  and  spend 
few  quiet  hours." 


Who's  Who  in  the  0.  R.  C 


Buchtel.    Joseph 


Arbano ,   111 .         %^^,  -jJLfc  luwu~^ 
attended  court   sessions 
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TALKS  OF  LINCOLN 


Joseph  Buchtel  His  Friend  for 
Over  Ten  Years. 


MAN  OF  STRONG  PHYSIQUE 


Oregon    Pioneer    as    Deputy    Sheriff 

Often  Served  I*gal  Papers  for 

Emancipator    "Whom    He 

Remembers  Well. 


!  Joseph  Buchtel,  a  well-known  Oregon 
pioneer  of  Portland,  who  attended  the 
Lincoln  banquet  last  night,  was  one  of 
the  few  men  who  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was 
to  1841  and  1842  In  Arbano,  Champagne 
County  Illinois,  19  miles  from  Spring- 
field, that  Mr,  Buchtel  met  and  asso- 
ciated   with    Mr.    Lincoln.     He  said: 

"I  knew  Lincoln  personally  as  well 
and  as  closely  as  any  man  I  ever  met. 
He  came  to  the  court  at  Arbano  several 
times  a  year  and  conducted  lawsuits.  I 
served  hundreds  of  papers  for  him  as 
Deputy  Sheriff.  Lincoln  almost  always 
called  on  me  to  serve  his  papers,  and 
he  then  called  me  'Little  Joe.'  I  re- 
member him  distinctly  as  a  man  of  tre- 
mendous physical  powers.  The  lawyers 
would  go  down  to  a  blacksmith  shop  and 
pitch    horseshoes,    and    also   would    some- 

:  times  throw  a  big  sledge-hammer.  The 
big  blacksmith  could  throw  the  sledge 
60  feet  farther  than  any  of  the  lawyers, 
and    finally    they    sent    for    Lincoln.      He 

|  came  and  picking  up  the  hammer  swung 
It  around.  We  all  got  out  of  the  way  for 
Lincoln  had  a  long  reach.  He  used  only 
one  arm  and  sent  the  hammer  40  feet 
beyond  the  mark  set  by  the  blacksmith. 
"Lincoln  was.  a  wonderful  man  physi- 
cally and  in  every  way.  In  the  trial  of 
cases  and  before  a  jury  he  could  not  be 
beaten.  I  saw  him  in  a  trial  that  lasted  ' 
two  weeks.  When  he  spoke  there  was 
no  display,  Just  a  plain,  straight-forward 
talk,  with  little  gesturing.  My  acquaint- 
ance with  Lincoln  began  long  before  he 
was  ever  thought  of  for  President.  I 
knew  him  personally  for  over  ten  years, 
an,lJ;f_was  then  one  of  the  strong  men 
he    was    iLncoln 


of    Illinois.      Whe 


the  . 

was  always  about  him.  Judge  Williams 
gives  an  accurate  description  of  Lincoln 
as  I  remember  him,  only  he  does  not 
speak  of  Llncoln'a  extraordinary 
strength." 

Mr.  Buchtel  hag  a  bound  copy  of  the 
letters  of  Lincoln  taken  from  Lincoln's 
own  hand-writing,  and  considers  It  a 
souvenir  of  great  value. 


Buck,  Nicholas 


Friend  of  Lincoln  and  Grant— voted  for  both 


Nicholas  Buck,  94,  Man 
Who  VotegMox-Lincoln 
f-  For  President,  Is  Dead 


NICHOLAS  BUCK 

Born   before    Victoria    became 

queen     j*Iw 'liujllmj,      Nicholas 

Buy^Vho  dill  curlyTSalurday  at 
Jrfshome  in  Danville,  lived  to 
vote  for  19  Republican  presi- 
dential candidates,  including 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  General 
Grant  with  whom  he  was  per- 
sonally acquainted. 
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Nicholas  Buck,  94,  who  cast  his  | 
rst  vote  in  1856  for  John  C.  Fre- 
,ont  and  who  was  born  July  29, 
LS35  '  two  vears  before  Queen  Vrc- 
■bria  mounted  the  throne  of  Eng-  , 
and,  died  at  12:13  o'clock  Satur- 
day morning  at  his  home,  118 
Franklin  street,  death  being  due  to 
the  infirmities  of  old  age. 

Mr.  Buck  had  the  distinction  of 
having  voted  for  19  Republican 
], residential  candidates,  the  first  of 
whom  was  defeated  and  the  last  of 
whom,  Herbert  Hoover,  was 
elected.  Although  Fremont,  the 
first  Republican  presidential  can- 
didate, was  defeated,  Mr.  Buck  had 
the  pleasure  of  voting  twice  for 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  led  his 
party  to  victory. 

In  the  19  presidential  campaigns, 
in  which  Mr.  Buck  took  part,  only 
once  did  he  nearly  fail  to  vi  - 
that  was  in  1868  when  Gen 
£.  Grant  was  a  candidate.  Mr. 
Buck  was  ill  with  lung  fever  and 
insisted  upon  his  being  carried  to 
the  polls  on  a  stretcher. 
Born  In  Indiana. 
Mr.  Buck  was  born  on  Wildcat 
Prairie,  Tippecanoe  county,  Ind  . 
where  the  city  of  Lafayette  now 
stands.  In  1849  his  father  caught 
the  California  gold  fever  and  start- 
ed overland  in  a  covered  wagon 
with  his  wife  and  four  sons  and 
four  daughters.  In  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
the  father  was  taken  suddenly  ill 
and  dfed  and  the  grief -stricken 
mother  retraced  the  route  of  the 
covere-d    wagon    to    Crawfordsville, 


ral  U. 


Ind., 


Mr 


red. 


his  first  vote 


and  where  h 
1S56. 

At  the  age  of  55  years,  39  years 
ago,  JMr.  Buck  came  to  Danville 
and  opened  a  grocery  and  meat 
market  on  the  site  of  the  present 
C.  &  E.  I.  depot. 

He  boasted  of  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Lincoln  and  Grant 
and  on  the  occasions  of  the  visits 
of  William  McKinley  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  also  presidential  can- 
didates, to  Danville,  he  met  and 
enjoyed  visits  with  them. 

Helped  Build  Railroad. 
In  his  early  life  Mr.  Buck  was 
engaged  in  railroad  construction 
work  and  helped  build  that  stretch 
f  the  Wabash  railroad,  between 
and  Williamspor.t,  Ind. 
'ays  enjoyed  good  health 
and  boasted  of  the  fact  that  he 
chewed  tobacco  and  smoked 
throughout    his    long    life. 

The  body  was  removed  early 
Saturday  morning  to  the  Berhalter 
Funeral  Home  and  the  funeral 
services  will  probably  be  held  Mon- 
day at  the  home  of  one  of  his 
daughters. 

He  is  survived  by  the  widow  and 
three    daughters:    M 
Riee,    of   Dent,    Minr 
Gordon,     817    Texas 


I  Da, 


Lewi.: 


Mr 


Ida 


street.  A  brother,  John  Buck,  710 
East  Johnson  street,  is  also  living. 
He  is  also  survived  by  30  grand- 
children and  29  great-grandchil- 
dren. 


BUCKHOUT,    HEMRY  C. 
Lincoln  Owed  Him  $3. 


Washington  -   seat   telegram 


A  Brooklyn  Man  Who  Could  Not  Col- 
lect for  a  Personal  Telegram. 

To  The  New  York  Herald  :  Henry 
C.  Buckhout,  real  estate  expert  of  the 
Brooklyn  Kdison  Company,  who,  now 
in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  goes  regu- 
larly to  his  work  in  the  Pearl  street 
offices  of  that  company,  has  a  personal 
Abraham    Lincoln    probably 


|  different  from  that  of  any  other  man. 
The  great  war  President  died  owing 
him  somewhere  between  $3  and  $4  ;  but 
the  privileged  caller  who  looks  into  the 
kindly  face  of  Mr.  Buckhout  can  easily 
see  behind  the  smile  and  underneath 
the  chuckle  more  a  sense  of  enjoyment 
of  the  anecdote  than  any  feeling  of  loss 
at  this  late  day. 

In  1864  Buckhout  was  cashier  in 
Washington  for  the  United  States  Tele- 
graph Company,  of  which  William  Orton 
president.  After  office  hours  one 
evening  Buckhout  was  making  up  his 
monthly  report  when  President  Lincoln 
entered  and  inquired  if  it  was  too  late 
to  send  a  message.  Buckhout  replied 
that  all  of  the  operators  had  gone 
home  and  It  could  not  be  sent  until 
morning  without  recalling  one  of  them. 

Lincoln  replied  "Well,  that  will  do," 
and  proceded  to  write  a  telegram,  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Lincoln  at  Springfield, 
111.  He  handed  the  iblank  to  ypung 
Buckhout  with  a  request  that  its  send- 
ing be  looked  after  in  the  morning  as 
earlv  as  possible.  As  he  started  to 
leave  the  office,  then  on  Fifteenth  street, 
in  a  building  adjoining  the  banking 
house  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  Buckhout 
asked  if  he  should  send  the  telegram 
collect.  "No,"  Lincoln  replied,  "charge 
it  to  me,"  and  walked  out. 

The  company  carried  monthly  ac- 
counts with  banks,  theaters,  b°t=ls  and 
the  Government  departm'-tls,  for  settle- 
ment about  the  fi--=<:  of  tne  month.  In 
due  time  ics  collector  reported  back 
•  n^uctions  from  Mr.  Lincoln  to  "charge 
the  telegram  to  the  'War  Department." 
General  Eckert,  who  had  jurisdiction  of 
such  routine  matters  in  the  War  De- 
partment, asked  to  see  the  message 
when  the  bill  was  presented  for  audit, 
and  upon  inspection  declined  on  purely 
routine  technical  grounds  to  approve   it 


Buckhout, 
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rospect  now,  personally  tool-  the  mes- 
sage to  General  Eckert,  who  declined 
to  accept  responsibility  for  the  War  De- 
partment, and  directed  tha:  as  it  was 
the  President's  private  message  ,  it 
should  be  collected  from  the  Executive 
Mansion.  Buckhout  finally  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Mr.  Lincoln  with  a  statement 
of  facts,  including  General  Eckerfs  in- 
structions, and  requested  that  it  be  paid 
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Buck.  Nicholas 
Brueckman,  Maximilian 


WAS  MUSIC  PATRON 


Retired  Jeweler  and  Ex- 

Sohool  Aide  Passes  in 

Florida  at  92. 


the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, died  vesterday  at  his  winter 
home  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  He 
was  92. 

Mr.  Brueckman  retired  from  ac- 
tive business  40  years  ago.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  made  his 
home  in  Atlantic  City  in  the  sum- 
mer and  in  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
winter. 

Patron  of  Music. 

He  was  a  patron  of  music  and 
a  former  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Maennerchor,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  for  71  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  six  surviving  hon- 
orary members  of  the  German  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania. 

Born  in  Germanv.  Mr.  Brueck- 
man came  to  Philadelphia  at  the 
age  of  17.  He  shook  hands  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  George 
Washington  celebration  75  years 
ago  yesterday. 

Daughter  Survives. 

While  operating  a  jewelry  store 
at  6th  and  Spruce  sts.,  Mr.  Brueck- 
man conducted  a  school  for  watch- 
makers. His  service  with  the  Board 
of  Education  was  from  1899  to  1903. 

Mr.  Brueckman  is  survived  by  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  E.  V.  Hendrixson, 
Wissahickon  ave.  and  School  House 
lane,  Germantown;  a  grandson, 
Max  Leister,  526  Jarden  rd.,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  and  two  granddaughters, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Meyers,  of  Skytop,  and 
Mrs.  Walter  K.  Knipe,  2d,  of  7153 
Anderson  st.,  Mt.  Airy. 
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Personal  Memories  of 
Abraham  Lincoln 

By  REV.  J.  deHART  BRUEN 


Bruen,  J.   deHart 


\{Jbu.*A^ 


I  STOOD  at  the  second  story  window  of 
Robert  Johnson's  home  in  Arch  Street, 
just  above  Ninth  in  Philadelphia.  The 
sidewalks,  windows  and  wherever  possible, 
even  the  house-tops  were  covered  with  peo- 
ple. All  the  city  was  tense  with  excite- 
ment, for  Abraham  Lincoln  on  his  way  to 
Washington  to  his  inaugural  was  to  pass 
through.  We  heard  louder  and  louder  the 
music  of  the  band.  Then  the  voices  were 
hushed  and  all  faces  turned  down  the  street. 
Back  of  the  band  came  a  barouche.  Stand- 
ing in  it  was  a  tall  man  holding  a  bouquet 
in  his  hand.  As  he  appeared  the  wave  of 
cheers  rolled  up  the  street  and  pistols  were 
fired  and  hats  and  handkerchiefs  waved. 
Mr.  Lincoln  bowed  right  and  left,  and  the 


procession  passed  on. 

It  was  reported  that  above  Broad  Street 
a  man  rushed  at  Mr.  Lincoln  and  was  ar- 
rested, but  was  dragged  from  the  police  by 
the  crowd  and  disappeared. 

The  next  morning  at  six  o'clock  Mr.  Lin- 
coln spoke  from  the  steps  of  the  old  State 
House  at  Sixth  and  Chestnut.  In  the  bel- 
frey  over  his  head  hung  the  old  bell  that 
had  rung  out  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. It  bore  the  inscription,  "Proclaim 
liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  and  unto 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof."  Under  it  stood 
the  man  who  by  freeing  the  slaves  was  to 
obey  that  command. 

Then  Mr.  Lincoln  took  the  train  for 
Harrisburg,  where  he  was  expected  to  spend 
the  night,  returning  to  Philadelphia  the  next 
morning  and  going  through  Baltimore  to 
Washington.  The  mob  in  Baltimore  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  go  through  their 
city  alive.  The  people  in  Philadelphia  went 
to  bed  in  fear  of  what  might  happen  in 
Baltimore.  That  night  a  tall  man  got  out 
of  the  train  at  Philadelphia  and  took  a  hack 
to  the  station  down  Broad  Street,  from 
which  at  that  time  the  trains  for  Washing- 
ton started.  No  one  recognized  him.  The 
next  morning  we  read  that  Lincoln  was  in 
Washington. 

The  next  time  I  saw  Lincoln,  war  was 
under  way.  Camps  lined  both  sides  of  the 
railroad  track,  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  The  firelight  from  one  camp 
reached  to  another.  It  was  late  when  we 
reached  Washington.  Troops  were  being 
rushed  to  the  front  and  the  front  was  near 
the  city.  We  could  hear  the  cannon.  The 
Cavalry  stables  in  Washington  had  been  set 
on  fire.  Loose  horses  were  dashing  about 
the  streets.  We  had  been  directed  by  a 
Baltimore  man  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Surratt,  who  kept  a  small  boarding 
house.  We  found  her  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment. She  said  that  she  could  give  us 
rooms  over  night,  but  that  the  confederates 
would  capture  Washington  the  next  day 
and  she  would  need  her  rooms  for  confed- 
erate officers.  We  declined  her  offer  and 
found  rooms  in  a  hotel.  The  next  day 
all  was  quiet.  The  basement  of  the  Cap- 
itol was  used  as  an  immense  bakery,  and 
the  army  wagons  ploughed  through  the 
mud  in  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  carried 


out  tens  ef  thousands  of  loaves  of  bread 
to  our  army  every  day. 

There  was  a  reception  at  the  White 
House  a  few  days  later  and  a  line  of  peo- 
ple extended  several  hundred  yards  from 
the  front  door.  It  was  a  singular  assem- 
bly. There  were  common  soldiers,  high 
officials  and  handsomely  dressed  ladies  all 
kept  in  line  by  special  officers.  The  pro- 
cession moved  on.  We  went  directly  to 
the  Blue  Room  and  went  out  through  the 
great  Red  Room.  There  in  the  Blue  Room 
stood  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  wife  shak- 
ing hands  with  every  one.  I  stood  staring 
up  at  Mr.  Lincoln  till  the  usher  said, 
"move  on."  No  one  was  allowed  to  stop 
and  check  the  procession.  It  was  said  that 
the  next  day  Mr.  Lincoln  carried  his  swol- 
len hand  in  a  sling. 

The  next  time  I  saw  Abraham  Lincoln 
I  was  at  a  window  in  New  York.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  a  silent  crowd.  Even 
whispering  ceased  as  the  procession  moved 
up,  and  there  were  tears  in  many  eyes  that 
lingered  after  Lincoln's  funeral  passed  on. 


Youth  on  American  Farms 

AFTER  completing  an  extensive  sur- 
vey, the  home  economics  department 
of  a  large  mail-order  house  asserted  recent- 
ly that  boys  and  girls  living  on  American 
farms  were  more  generally  satisfied  with 
their  lot  than  were  any  other  young  people 
in  the  world.  Of  the  750,000  included  in 
the  canvass,  93  per  cent  of  the  girls  re- 
ported that  they  intended  to  remain  in  the 
country,  while  80  per  cent  of  the  boys  had 
made  definite  plans  for  careers  in  farm 
communities. 

The  old  myth  that  opportunity  dwells 
only  in  cities  was  exploded  long  ago.  While 
it  is  true  that  such  great  financial  and 
industrial  successes  as  are  achieved  by  the 
very  few  are  possible  only  in  cities,  farm 
life  offers  the  greater  certainty  of  inde- 
pendence and  competence.  There  is  no 
problem  of  unemployment  in  the  country 
for  those  who  can  work  and  are  willing  to 
work.  The  farmer's  problem  is  to  get 
enough  competent  help. 

Superficially  it  might  seem  that  in  the 
matter  of  education  city  youths  had  the  ad- 
vantage. Yet  of  the  farm  youths  concerned 
in  the  survey  already  mentioned  75  per  cent 
of  the  boys  and  73  per  cent  of  the  girls 
will  go  to  college.  In  no  large  city  do  such 
percentages  of  youth  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  college  education. 

No  longer  is  the  farmer  isolated.  Ma- 
chinery has  lightened  his  labor.  And  good 
roads,  the  automobile,  the  telephone,  the 
radio  and  the  circulating  library  enable  the 
farm  population  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  as  readily  as  do  dwellers  in  cities. 

Youth  on  American  farms,  all  things 
considered,  has  special  reason  to  be  grati- 
fied by  its  prospects. — Chicago  News. 

Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners  all. 
— Shakespeare. 


Buck,   Nicholas 


Nicholas  Buck,  a  Friend 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Dies 

Danville,  111.,  Oct.  5. — W — Nicholas 
Buck,  94  years  old,  who  voted  lor  19 
consecutive  Republican  candidates  for 
President  and  who  was  a  personal 
friend  of  both  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  died  early  today  at 
his  home  here.  /?2?- 


C.  H. 


Tells  how  the  soldiers  stood  by  Lincoln 

Washington 


White  House 


Reminiscences  Of  Lincoln  And  His  Administration 

By  C.  H.  Bull,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


C.  H.  Bull,  3127  North  Thirteenth 
street,  delivered  an  address  Friday 
evening  at  the  Belmont  church  in 
which  he  gave  reminiscences  of  Lin- 
coln and  Lincoln's  administration. 
After  prefatory  remarks  Mr.  Bull 
said: 

In  the  party  conventions  in  1860 
Lincoln  and  Wm.  H.  Seward  of  New 
York  were  the  candidates  of  the  re- 
publican party  and  Lincoln  won  the 
nomination  and  Hannibal  Hamlin  of 
Maine  was  nominated  for  vice  presi- 
dent. The  democratic  party  split  and 
the  northern  wing  nominated  Douglas 
and  Johnson  and  the  southern  two 
sets,  Breckenridge  and  Lane  and  Bell 

i  and  Everett.  A  vigorous  campaign 
followed.  Wide  awake  clubs  were  or- 
ganized in  all  the  leading  cities  of 
the  north.  They  wore  black  oil  caps 
and  capes  and  carried  torch  lamps 
when  they  were  on  parade. 

I  was  a.  boy  of  nineteen  and  was 
attending  school  at  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
and  marched  with  them.  Lincoln  was 
elected  by  a  plurality  vote  and  the 
southern  states  seceded  between  the 
date  of  election  and  the  date  he  was 
inaugurated.  General  Lee  at  the  head 
of  the  army  was  opposed  to  secession 
but  when  his  state  of  Virginia  seceded 
be  claimed  it  his  duty  as  a  believer 
in  state  rights  to  stay  loyal  to  his 
state  and  he  took  his  army  with  him 
which  was  composed  largely  of  south- 
ern men,  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury also  a  southerner  took  all  of  tht 

l  money  in  the  United  States  treasury 
with  him.  When  the  time  for  the  in- 
auguration came:  A  large  mob  gath- 
ered in  Baltimore  to  intercept  the 
train  Lincoln  was  supposed  to  go  on 
but  he  disguised  himself  and  took 
another  train  and  arrived  safely  in 
Washington  and  was  inaugurated 
president.  There  were  many  south- 
ern sympathizers  in  the  north  and 
many  others  who  opposed  the  war. 
Even  Horace  Greeley,  the  famous  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Tribune,  said 
"Let  the  erring  brethern  depart  in 
peace."  He  afterwards  met  with  some 
southern  men  in  Canada  to  try  and 
fix  up  some  terms  to  .present  to  Lin- 
coln to  terminate  the  war.  But  Lin- 
coln remained  obdurate  notwithstand- 
ing Mrs.  Lincoln  had  brothers  in  the 
southern  army.  Probably  hut  few  pei- 
sons  are  living  today  who  were  so 
favorably  situated  as  I  was.  not  only 
to  see  and  hear  him  but  to  witness 
pome  of  the  most  stirring  events  of 
his  administration  and  I  hope  you  will 
pardon  me  in  the  frequent  use  of  the 
pronoun  1  in  bringing  out  the  facts  I 
wish  to  present  to  you. 

I  was  a  member  of  Co  A  of  the  10th 
N.  Y.  H.  A.  and  from  the  fall  of  1862 
until  March,  1864,  we  garrisoned  the 
forts,  from  Benningo  Bridge  northeast 
of  the,  city  of  Washington,  on  the 
heights  on  the  east  side  of  the  Po- 
tomac river  as  far  south  as  Alexandria, 
Va.,  ten  miles  south  of  the  capital 
city,  and  our  occupying  theBe  forts  for 
i  period  of  about  eighteen  months 
;aused  us  to  have  the  names  of  "Lin- 
joln's  Pets"  and  also  "The  Bandbox 
Regiment."  Others  said  we  were  left 
here  because  we  did  not   steal     the 


Lincoln  man  who  recalls  President 
Lincoln  and  many  events  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 


city  of  Washington  and  that  residents 
near  the  forts  could  raise  and  keep 
chickens.  TSut  all  heavy  artillery  reg- 
iments had  in  connection  with  their 
artillery  drill,  infantry  drill,  and  there 
being  a  strong  demand  for  regiments 
of  infantry  we  were  sent  to  the  front 
as  such,  joining  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac the  day  after  the  battle  of  Cold 
Harbor.  We  remained  there  until  Gen- 
eral Lee's  raid  on  Washington  when 
we  were  returned  to  again  occupy  the 
defenses  of  the  city  and  as  I  was  just 
coming  down  with  an  attack  of  the 
fever  I  was  along  with  several  others 
on  the  sick  list  taken  to  the  Lincoln 
hospital,  one  mile  east  of  the  Cap- 
itol, and  when  I  had  partially  re- 
gained my  health  I  was  transferred 
to  the  veterans'  reserve  corps  and  de- 
tailed to  such  services  as  cook,  ta.ble 
waiter,  nurse  and  ward  master,  and 
thus  you  will  see  that  as  a  large  part 
of  my  service  was  In  or  around  the 
city  I  was  enabled  to  get  passes  and 
witness  many  of  the  events  I  am  about 
to  enumerate.  The  first  time  I  saw 
Lincoln  was  in  the  summer  of  1863 
when  a  sergeant  and  I  went  to  the 
white  house  at  4  p.  m.  and  -stood  on 
the  portico  and  saluted  him  as  he 
came  out  to  take  his  carriage  for  the 
soldiers'  home  in  the  city  limits  where 
he  passed  the  nights  of  the  hot  sum- 
mer months.  He  greeted  us  with  a 
smile  and  raised  his  hat  to  us.  Lin- 
coln had  been  called  by  southern  sym- 
pathizers a  tyrant.  The  sergeant 
turned  to  me  and  said,  "Call  that  man 
a  tyrant,  why  his  very  face  belles  it." 
At  the  time  of  his  second  election  an 
order  was  issued  that  all  soldiers  in 
hospitals  able  to  so  and  others  that 


could  be  spared  should  be  given  a 
furlough  to  go  home  and  vote.  And 
to  show  how  short  the  railroads  were 
for  supplying  transportation  for  the 
many  who  were  given  these  furloughs 
we  were  some  of  us  given  Pullman 
berths  in.  the  shape  of  freight  cars 
with  rough  boards  laid  on  sap  buckets 
for  seats.  But  we  were  happy  for  we 
were  going  home  to  vote.  After  we 
reached  New  York  state  we  travelled 
in  the  regular  passenger  coaches. 

I  will  mention  one  Incident  which 
occurred  in  which  I  was  one  of  the 
leading  participants.  While  going 
from  Utica  lo  Rome  a  poll  of  soldier 
vole3  was  taken  which  was  almost 
unanimous  for  Lincoln.  A  large  brainy 
looking  man  unwilling  to  admit  that 
it  was  a  fair  expression  of  the  soldier 
vote  (the  democrats  had  nominated 
General  McClellan  and  in  their  plat- 
form had  declared  the  war  a  failure), 
th's  man  indignantly  said,  "They 
would  not  let  the  democrats  come 
home  to  vote."  And  I  being  young  and 
hot  headed,  knowing  his  statement  to 
be  false,  told  him  what  1  thought  o? 
him  without  putting  any  polish  on  my 
words.  A  soldier  beckoned  me  to 
come  across  the  aisle  and  he  said  to 
me,  "Do  you  know  who  you  are  talk- 
ing to"  and  I  replied:  No,  and  I  don't 
care.  When  I  was  returning  to  my  seat 
this  man  motioned  to  me  to  fake  a 
seat  in  front  of  him.  I  did  so  and  he 
said,  "Where  do  you  reside,"  and  1  re- 
plied at  Watertown  and  he  said,  "Do 
you  know  Judge  Mullen"  and  I  replied 
not  personally  and  he  said,  "I  have  sat 
on  the  supreme  court  bench  many 
times  with  him,"  and  1  replied,  "So  I 
have  been  informed  and  it  only  sur- 
prises me  to  think  a  man  who  ought 
to  know  so  much  knows  so  little."  I 
have  mentioned  this  to  show  how  we 
soldiers  stood  by  Lincoln  and  his  ad- 
ministration. 

At  the  time  of  Lincoln's  last  inau- 
gural. I  In  company  with  another 
soldier  were  the  first  to  select  our 
position  about  25  or  30  feet  distant 
from  the  platform  built  over  the 
south  entrance  on  the  east  side  of  the 
capitol.  A  gentle  mist  was  falling 
but  we  held  our  ground,  the  crowd 
gathered  and  we  listened  eagerly  to 
his  address  which  was  delivered  in  a 
strong,  slow,  distinct  voice.  One 
part  of  his  address  struck  us  soldiers 
so  forcibly  that  it  has  always  retained 
a  place  in  my  memory,  it  was  this. 
"We  are  engaged  in  a  great  conflict, 
and  it  may  appear  strange,  to  some. 
that  both  parties  pray  to  the  same 
God,  the  prayer  of  neither  of  which, 
has  been  answered  as  yet,  fully."  Oui 
passes  from  the  hospital  expired  at  4 
o'clock  but  being  desirous  of  attend 
ing  Interesting  events  and  evening  en- 
tertainments I  learned  to  be  an  ex 
pert  in  getting  a  pass  allowing  me  tc 
attend.  For  instance  I  would  get  & 
hospital  pass  to  go  to  Fort  Baker  out 
side  of  the  city  limits  and  to  go  there 
we  had  to  go  to  Captain  Camp,  the 
Quartermaster,  and  Eet  a  pass  to  gc 
outside  of  the  city  limits  and  hir 
passes  did  not  expire  till  mldnlgh 
and  we  were  thiM  secured  against  ar 
test  by  the  patrol  guard  and  the  hos 


|  pital  officials  never  interfered  as  we  most  important  laws  of  tnat  perlod 
had  no  roll  call  On  learning  that  were  enacted  We  soldlera  ^  the 
Lincoln  was  to  deliver-  a  public  ad-  unJon  almogt  worsni  d  Lincoln  and 
dress  in  the  evening  I  secured  a  pass    at   the    Ume   of   his    death   wgre  | 

and  occupier  a  position  on  the  por-  sad_  {<)eU  wp  ha(J  [ogt  R  near  and  ( 
tico  of  the  white  house  below  the  win-   dear  frlend    There  arfl  atlyely  , 

dow  from  which  lie  spoke.  His  topic  few  of  us  o]d  eoldiers  who  took  an  ac. 
was  in  regard  as  to  whether  Louis-  tlye  pftrt  m  {he  w&r  now  Uv,  but 
iana,  (which  had  formed  a  new  cons h-  there  ^  othenJ  besjdeg  ug  whQ  d[d 
tution  and  had   asked   to  be  readmit-   t.hejr  part       The  ,       ,  ladieg  of  e  j 

ted  into  the  union)  should  have  her  commlmltjr  had  their  gatherings,  ! 
request  granted  The  new  constitu-  wheTe  they  picked  n  or  furni6Qed 
tlon  did  not  fully  comply  with  the  re-  other  nospitai  suppiie3i  u,ciuding  jel- 
quirements  for  readnilssion.  And  his  Ues  and  oQieT  delicacies  for  the  sick 
query  was.  "bhall  she  be  readmitted.  ^^  wounded 
Said  he  "I  will  illustrate  in  this  wise. 
We  have  an  egg,  but  we  want  a 
chicken.  How  can  we  get  it  quick- 
est, by  setting   the   egg,   hatching  it, 


There  was  a  shortage  of  money 
as  well  as  men,  and  congress  en- 
acted a  law  during  the  last  part 
of     the     war     (when     drafting     was 


and    rearing    it.        Or    smashing    it;  Eome  tlmes   resorted  lo)    tnat  a  man 

This   was  his  last  public  speech.  Mrs  who  wag  drafted  wouId   be  exempt  lt 

Lincoln  was  not  his  equal  and  was  of  he  pald   U]e  govermnent  $300, »    Just 

a  vain,  frivolous  nature.     On  this  oc-  observe   ^^   a  man>s   „fe    wag   then 

casion  she  with  a  major  eat  eonvers-  valued  at  $300>  wbJle  ln  the  ]ate  war 

ing  at  the  window  east  of  where  Lin-  Tjncie  Sam  put  an  insurance  of  $10,- 

coin  was  speaking  and  their  conversa-  000  on  a  man>g  ufe    The  government 


tion   became    so   loud   and    boiste 


had  to  agree  to  pay  the  capitalists  in 


that  they  were  hissed  by  the  audience.  go](]  whne  we  8oldiers  wer0  paid  in 
It  was  needless  to  say  that  this  strong  greenbacks  which  were  sometimes 
expression  of  disapproval  caused  ,vorth  less  than  50  centg  0Q  the  dol,ar 
their  conversation  to  cease.  [  in  gold       We  are  not  murmuring  {or 

1  was  employed  In  the  cook  room  a*. :  tue  government,  since  it  got  over  the 
the  time  of  the  assassination  and  had  rinancial  crigiS|  hag  t,.eated  U3  wltQ 
to  get  up  at  3  o  clock  to  start  break- '  great  generosity.  I  am.  getting  to 
fast  and  when  I  got  up  a  soldier  who  De  an  old 
had  been  down  to  the  city  told 
the   assassination,   and   when   1 


to  the  cook 


and  saw  the  cavalry 


upwards  of  80  years 
ue  ui  1 0id  But  these  events  I  have  enum- 
went  erated  and  many  others  which  I  have 


not  mentioned   are  still   fresh   in 


memory  and 


beeffaced. 


which    had   been    thrown   around    the 

city  to  prevent   Booth's   escape-,     the 

fact  of  his  death  struck  me  very  fore- '    inrrrt    T  TNTrTiT  XT    oti  A  rn-ei     wti-..  .  _ 

ibly.       There  was  tremendous  excite- 1    TEE    LINCOLN    Si  ATE    JOURNAL 

ment  every  where.      A  mob  gathered  \ 


in  New  York  city  and  was  only  dis- 
pelled when  the  sainted  James  A.  I 
Garfield,  who  was  later  president  and 
assassinated,  appeared  on  the  bal- 
cony of  a  church  steeple  and  like  an 
angel  of  light  repeated  a  Psalm,  then 
said,  "God  reigns  and  the  government 
at  Washington  still  lives." 

An  incident  at  the  hospital.  The  son 
of  the  medical  director  who  had  charge 
of  the  laundry  room,  when  he  heard. 
it,  said  "the  news  was  too  good  to  be 
true."  Some  of  the  girls  reported 
him  and  there  was  a  general  rush  for 
the  laundiy.  I  got  there  just  as  they 
had  caught  him  and  brought  him  out 
|  on  to  the  platform  albove  the  steps  and 
'every  one  seemed  desirous  of  making 
his  face  a  punching  bail.  Many  c* 
whom  had  crippled  arms  were  desir- 
ous of  using  the  sound  arm  to  give 
him  a  blow  on  his  cranium.  He  was 
soon  jerked  from  the  platform  and  he 
fell  on  his  knees  and  with  his  face 
in  his  hands  on  the  ground  pleaded 
for  his  life,  saying,  "I  did  not  say  it, ' 
dont  kill  me."  He  pleaded  so  hard  | 
he  was  allowed  to  go  and  we  never  l 
saw  him  again. 

I  saw  Lincoln's  body  as  lt  i 
lay  in  state  in  the  rotunda  of  J 
the  capitol  with  his  eyes  closed 
and  a  peaceful  expression  on  his  face 
as  tho  asleep.  I  was  a  bystander  on 
the  sidewalk  as  the  funeral  procession 
passed  along  Pennsylvania  avenue 
leading  his  saddle  horse  with  his 
empty  boots  in  the  stirrups.  I  saw 
the  grand  review  of  the  army  as  with 
soiled  clothing  and  tattered  flags  it 
paraded  from  the  capitol  down  Penn- 
sylvania avenue  to  the  white  house. 
1  saw  the  grand  illuminations  of  the 
city  celebrating  the  close  of  the  war. 
I  was  often  in  the  galleries  of  con- 
gress and  listened  to  many  of  the  his- 
torical  debates   when    some  of      the 
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BULLOCK,  JOHN  M. 


Washington-  White  House,  interview 


He  Met  President 
Lincoln 


MUCH  has  been  said  about  Mr.  Lincoln's 
character  for  kindness,  his  disposition 
to  be  merciful,  his  gentleness  toward 
those  in  trouble,  his  leniency  to  those  in  dis- 
tress, his  clemency,  and  desire,  when  possible, 
to  pardon  those  who  were  about  to  be  pun- 
ished unjustly.  All  this  is  no  doubt  true.  The 
testimony  of  those  who  knew  him  best  con- 
firms all  that  can  be  said  in  his  praise  as  to 
the  noble  nature  of  the  man. 

Before  approaching  the  President  I  felt  a 
natural  diffidence,  not  to  say  Awe,  of  the  man 
who  was  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy.  To  a 
boy  of  fifteen  this  feeling  was  only  natural. 
The  closer  I  approached  the  great  man,  how- 
ever, the  less  I  feared  him,  the  higher  my 
courage  rose;  and  before  the  interview  was 
over  I  was  as  much  at  my  ease  with  the  Presi- 
dent as  if  talking  to  my  own  father.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  to  be  found  in  just  the  quali- 
ties of  heart  with  which  he  is  accredited,  and 
rightly  so,  by  all  the  world. 

No  sooner  had  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my 
shoulder  and  said,  "My  son,"  than  I  felt  drawn 
to  him,  and  dreaded  less  and  less  the  interview 
he  had  granted  me;  and  each  successive  ques- 
tion' he  asked  me  put  me  more  at  ease,  until 
when  I  was  with  him  in  his  private  office,  all 
my  embarrassment  vanished,  and  I  saw  before 
me  the  countenance  of  a  man  I  could  trust, 
one  which  invited  confidence.  And  thus  it  was 
that  I  saw  this  man  at  the  head  of  a  great 
nation  engaged  in  a  great  war.  All  of  his  hours 
were  spent  in  labor.  His  time  was  priceless. 
Such  was  Abraham  Lincoln  as  I  saw  him  in 
1865.— John  M.  Bullock,  in  "The  Story  of  the 
Parole  of  a  Confederate  Officer,"  (Century 
Magazine,  April,  1898.) 


Baniiy,  Hon.  M.   L. 


Philadelphia,   Pa. 
convention 


Recollections  of  'Abe'  Lincoln 


The  two  most  conspicuous  char- 
acters in  this  nation  are  Washing, 
ton,  its  creator  and  Lincoln,  its  pre- 
server, and  their  great  services  must 
always  excite    our  admiration    and 
grateful   veneration.     In  some  re- 
spects these  men  were  the  most  dis- 
similar   of    any    two    Americans. 
Washington,  a  man  of  great  dignity 
and  propriety,  never  told  an  anec- 
dote and  was  rarely  known  to  laugh 
or    smile,    while    Lincoln   was   the 
greatest  story  teller  of  his  day  and 
would  often  laugh  at  his  own  jokes. 
■    He  did  not,  however,  tell  anecdotes 
.    merely  to  cause  a  laugh  by  those 
.   who  heard  them  but  always  to  11- 
,   lustrate  some  point  in  an  argument. 
My    acquaintance    with    Lincoln 
began  in  1848  in  Philadelphia,  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Whig  Nation- 
al   Convention  in    which  we    were 
delegates,   he   from   Illinois   and   l| 
from  Indiana,  but  both  friends  of 
Henry  Clay.    The  leading  man  in 
the  Indiana  delegation  was  the  late 
General  Sol  Meredith,  who  stood  6 
feet,    4    Inches    in    his   stockings, 
which  was  exactly  Lincoln's  meas*- 
urement,  ana  they  likewise  met  for 
the  first  time,  and  it  goes  without 
saying    these    gentlemen   attracted 
much    attention   because   of    their 
great  height,  towering  above  every 
body  else. 
Horace  Greeley  came  over  from 


New  York,  a  warm  advocate  of 
Clay's  nomination,  oSering  to  guar- 
antee the  vote  of  New  York  for 
Clay  if  nominated  and  sought 
Lincoln  and  Meredith,  who  were  in 
conversation,  to  make  his  wishes 
known.  Lincoln  said  to  him:  "Gree- 
ley it  is  all  cut  and  dried.  Taylor 
will  be  nominated  on  the  first  for- 
mal ballot.  Tombs  and  Stephens 
of  Georgia,  have  it  all  arranged." 
And  so  it  turned  out.     The  great 


Kentuckian  was   turned  down  who 
nad  built  up  the  party.    Why  was 
C1ay  refused  a  nomination?     This 
is  the  reason,  I  think:  The  last  week 
in  September,  1842,  Clay  came  to 
Richmond  during  the  yearly  meet- 
ng  of  Friends,  no  doubt  preparing 
for  the  campaign  of  1844  when  he 
was  defeated  by  Polk,  and  made  a 
speech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
some  Abolitionists  presented  him  a. 
petition,  asking  him  to  emancipate 
his  slaves.    He  answered  at  once, 
saying:  "The  slaves  I  own  I  inher- 
ited.   I  have  never  bought  a  slave 
nor  have  I  ever  sold  one.    By  the 
,aws  of  Kentucky  I  cannot  emanci- 
pate and- allow  W  slaves  to  f"™ 
mthes;ate.    If  you  or  any  of  your 
friends  will  purchase  land  for  them  (_ 
I  am  ready  not  only  to  emancipate  , 
but  to  pay  the  expense  of  their  re-   | 
moval."  .  .  . 

This  speech  I  think  caused  his 
defeat  in  1844  and  prevented  him 
from  even  getting  another  nomina- 
tion. He  might  as  weU  have  declar- 
er himself  an  abolitionist  in  the 
opinion  of  the  slaveholders.  They 
would  recognize  as  slaveholders  on* 
those  who  would  buy  and  sell  slaves 

as  their  cattle. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  I  meant 
to  say  when  I  sat  down  to  write 
that  Lincoln  had  risen  from  pover- 
ty and  obscurity  to  me  first  rank  of 
lerfcan  statesmanship.    After  ti, 

nomination  for  the   P*»  * 
I860      newspaper      correspondents 
went  to  him  and  wanted  to  know 
his  family  history.   He  answered  by 
saving:  "My  friends,  you  can  find 
my  family  history  in  one  line  of 
Gray's  Elegy,  'The  Short  and  Sim- 
p,e  Annals  of  the  Poor'."    This  did 
not  satisfy  them  and  he  went ^  on 
saying  "My  parents  were  both  born 
in  Virginia  and  they  sprang  from 
what  I  should  call  'second  families 
Their  people  were  in  no  way  dis- 
tinguished and  lived  a  life  of  pov- 

'  That  Lincoln  was  really  a  greet 
man  is  no  longer  questioned,  and  it 
is  also  conceded  that  he  lived  the 
simple  life'  even  after  his  income 
would  have  justified  more  display 
and  greater  expense.  After  hie 
election  as  President  in  I860  I  caw 

ed  on  him  in  Springfield,  at  a  little 
frame  dwelling  in  which  the  family 


HON  MARTIN  L.  BUNDY,  IN- 
DIANA'S DELEGATE  TO  THE 
FIRST  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL 
CONVENTION  HELD  IN  PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA.,  1856. 


,  GENERAL  GROSE.  INDIANA3 
|  DELEGATE  TO  THE  1856  PITTS- 
BURGH, PA.,  CONTENTION 
I  WHICH  ORGANIZED  THE  RE- 
j  PUBLICAN  PARTY.  

•  lived,  in  the  interest  of  'a  friend 
5  who  sought  a  place  in  his  cabinet 
I  and  got  .'it.  He  said;  "Come  with 
me  to  the  Court  House  where  I 
have  been  assigned  a  room  to  talk 
with  friends  that  call."  The  dwel- 
ling house  had  no  room  which  was 
suitable  to  entertain  friends. 

Shakespeare  says:  "Some  men  are 
born  great,  some  achieve  greatness, 
while  others  have  greatness" thrust 
(upon  them."  There  can  be  no 
[doubt  that  Lincoln  was  born  with 
.these  qualities  which  insure  great- 
Less  and  an  honorable  as  well  as 


n 


successful  life  In  their  possessor. 

Editors  Note: — This  article  Is 
from  the  "Recollections  of  Lincoln" 
written  by  the  late  Martin  L.  Bun- 
dy. 

hlr.  Bundy  was  the  father  of 
General  Omar  Bundy  who  was  re* 
cently  retired  from  the  Army  and 
decorated  by  the  President:  and 
Martin  L.- Bundy  Jr.,  a  teacher  at 
West  Point  Academy. 

Mi'.  Walter  Chambers  is  a  grand- 
son and  Miss  Lillian  Chambers  and 
Mrs.  Cicero  Bailey  are  grand* 
daughters. 


JBundy_lJiartin  L. 
Edwards  ,   Wm.  M. 


Grose,  Gen. 
Murphy,  Col 


Miles 


Bundy  -  Chicago  Convention,  vi 
Edwards  -  Indianapolis,  enroute  to  Wash. 
Grose  -  Pittsburgh  Convention 
Knrphy  -  finica^o  Oonvention,  visited  in  home 


Henry, J@ounty  Men  Who  Knew  the  Emancipator 


Murphey  was  a  dele- 
gate tg^he  national  convention  at 
ChicgOo,  and  helped  with  voice  and 
the  nomination  of  the  ira- 


Col.  Miles  Murphey. 


mortal  Lincoln.  He  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Lincoln,  at  whose  home  in 
Springfield,  111.,  he  was  several  times 
a  guest. 

Martin  L.  Bundy  was  alternate 
delegate  to  the  Chicago  convention 
which  nominated  Lincoln. 


Martin  L.  Bundy. 


"I  appeal  to  you  to  constant- 
ly bear  in  mind  that,  not  with 
politicians,  not  with  Presidents, 
not  with  office-seekers,  but  with 
you  is  the  question:  Shall  the 
Union  and  shall  the  liberties  of 
this  country  be  preserved  to  the 
latest  generations?"  —  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

This  is  an  extract  from  a  speech 
delivered  from  the  balcony  of  the 
old  Bates  House,  which  stood  where 
the  Claypool  Hotel  stands  in  Indi- 
anapolis, February  11,  1861.  Lincoln 
was  on  his  way  to  Washington  be- 
fore his  inauguration. 

William  M.  Edwards,  one  of  the 
few  living  Civil  War  veterans  of 
Henry  County,  and  who  lives  at 
Knightstown,  Ind.,  heard  these 
words  flow  from  the  voice  of  our  be- 
loved President. 

William  M.  Edwards  Relates  Hearinj 
Lincoln  for  The  News-Republican. 
Feb.  8,   1932, 
Knightstown,  Ind. 
Mr.  Jethro  Parker, 
New  Castle,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir:— The  rather  puzzling  re- 
quest from  you  that  I,  as  a  son  of 
Henry  County  who  'had  a  slight 
remembrance  of  seeing  the  great 
Abraham  Lincoln  while  he  was 
speaking  in  front  of  the  Bates  Hotel 
at  Indianapolis,  should  write  you  an 
account  of  that  event. 

I  think  I  am  somewhat  out  of 
date,  in  a  way,  having  always  had 
the  impression  that  the  speech  I 
heard  was  one  made  during  the  con- 
test for  presidency  in  the  year  1861. 
And  here  is  the  reason  for  the  mix- 

During  the  campaign  of  1861,  I 
was  a  member  of  a  company  of 
earnest  young  boy  Republican- 
whose  ambition  was  to  see  that  "Old 
Uncle  Abe"  was  seated  in  the  presi- 
dential chair  in  Washington.  In 
addition  to  our  being  in  uniform 
dress,  we  each  of  us  were  armed 
with  a  large  wooden  wedge  strapped 
to  our  side,  and  carried  over  our 
right  shoulder,  when  on  parade,  a 
large  wooden  maul,  such  as  was 
common  in  those  days  to  men  who 
were  known  and  from  whom  our 
company  rece'ived  its  name,  viz: 
"The  Rail  Splitters." 
He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Lin-       We  accompanied  the  organization 

coin  and  received  an  appointment  |       mon  known  as  "Wide-Awakes"  on 

as   paymaster   in   the   army,    direct1 

from  Lincoln. 
He  also  was  a  delegate  to  the  first 

national  Republican   convention   in 

Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1856 

William  Grose  was  a  delegate  to 
the  convention  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
in  the  spring  of  1856  which  or- 
ganized the  Republican  party. 

It  is  related  that  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing he  often  met  the  great  Eman- 
cipator, Lincoln. 

Gen.  William  Grose  was  one  of 
the  prominent  generals  in  the  Civil  i 
War  and  received  commendations 
from  President  Lincoln. 


their  numerous  campaign  raids  to 
surrounding  towns,  New  Castle, 
Rushville,  Anderson,  Indianapolis, 
etc. 

We  made  these  trips  in  large,  long 
wagons  with  as  many  teams  of 
horses  to  djaw  it  as  was  most 
attractive. 

Now  it  has  always  been  my  im- 
pression, in  late  years,  that  it  was 
on  one  of  these  trips  to  Indianapolis 
that  I  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  speak. 


In  those  days  of  excitement  it  was 
not  speeches  that  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  young  boys— I  was  only 
15  years  old — so  much  as  the  large 
crowds  and  the  noise  of  fife  and 
drum,  and  the  yelling  of  "Hurrah 
for  Lincoln." 

I  certainly  remember  the  making 
of  the  speech  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
am  satisfied  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  "Rail  Splitters,"  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  never  have  been  able  to  build 
his  presidential  chair.    — M.  U.  E. 


:  ■ 
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Gen.  William  Grose. 
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o£  his  ankles 
the  heights  attained  by  these 
d  gallant  gentlemen. 

was  an  office-seeker  from  his 
Why,  he  was  running  for 
within  less  than  a  y 
Sangamon  County;  he  was 
legislature,  at  that  time  liv- 
and  Petersburg.  When  the 
at  Van'lalia  Lincoln  was  a 
1834   until  ' 

Springfield    in 

gfleld  with  the 

lie   capltol   to   this   place.     He 

running   for    office,    and    after 

sessions  in  the  legislature  he 

mr  men  in  Sangamon  Cou 
whom    had   an   ambition    to   go 


which  four  sta 
E.  R.  Thaye: 


soon  celebrate  his  ninety-seventh  birthday. 

He  is  a  bachelor  who  for  the  last  seventy- 

linn  with  the  martyr.     A  tablet  in  the  wall 

seven    years    has    been    a    dTy    goods    mer- 

mark;-'  the  spot  where  -Lincoln  had  low  of- 

chant   in    Springfield.     Among   his    custom- 

fices- ai  ross  the  street  is  the  old  statehouse, 

ers   are  several    families   three   generations 

in   which   Lincoln   sat   as  n    member  of  the 

of  which  have  been  buying  from  him.     The 
Jayne  family,   in   fact,  contains  four  living 

generations,  all  served  by  the  Thayer  store. 

while  at  Oik   Itidge  is  the  great  monument 

beneath    which    the    bones    of    the    martyr 

The    Lincoln    home    is    visited    by    20,000 

directs  his  large  store  and  is  wheeled  down 

people  a  year.     It  Is  located  at  Eighth  and 

to  business  nearly  every  morning  in  an 
invalid's  chair.  Ho  spends  the  entire  day 
in  his  counting-room,  managing  all  the  de- 
tails of  his  extensive  store,  and  at  closing 
hour  he  is  wheeled  back  to  his  room  at 
the  hotel.  The  invalid's  chair  is  a  familiar 
sight  In  Springfield.  Although  too  infirm 
to  walk,  Mr.  Thayer  preserves  an  aston- 
ishing appetite.  For  breakfast  he  generally 
partakes  of  four  or  five  eggs  and  large 
quantities  of  buttered  toast,  sometimes 
doubling  his  orders'.  For  dinner  he  rarely 
fails  to  order  a  course  meal. 

For  the  last  fifty-five  years  Mr.  Thayer 
has  occupied  ,the  same  store  building  on 
the  south  side  of  the  square,  always  paying 
rent  despite  the  suggestions  of  his  business 
advisers  that  he  buy  the  property.  This 
nonagenarian  was  a  few  years  younger 
than  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  was  one  of 
the  latter's  best  commercial  friends  in 
Springfield.  He  accompanied  Lincoln  from 
New  York  on  the  occasion  of  the  Cooper 
Union  speech,  which  is  generally  held  to 
have  been  the  address  that  really  made 
Lincoln  a  serious  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. Mentally,  Mr.  Thayer  is  vigorous 
and  alert,  and  still  finds  keen  joy  in  life. 
Up  to   last  springi  his  great   ambition   was 

new  Leland  Hotel,  a  wish  which  was  ful- 
filled. 


Dr.   Willia 
biographical 


Jayr 


North   Fifth   street.   I 
doctor    Indulged    in   i 

"Lincoln  was  just 
"These  were  the  tw< 
making  him  what  he 
first   time  I  saw   him 


is  considered  to  know 
than  any  other  of  th< 
n  Springfield,  of  which 


interesting  flow 
nd    right,"    he   £ 


the 


forget  when  Lincoln  went 
eets,  a  plain,  old-fashioned 


Jackson  ! 

story  house  of  twelve  rooms,  tne  only  resi- 
dence ever  owned  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  state,  and 
remains  almost  as  it  was  when  the  family 
left  for  Washington. 

The  house  was  built  in  ISM  by  Rev. 
Charles  Dresser,  from  whom  Mr.  Lincoln 
purchased  it  in  May,  1S44.  for  $1,300.  Solid 
walnut  was  used  lavishly  in  the  construc- 

omy  was  followed  in  the  use  of  iron,  wooden 
pegs  being  used  In  place  of  nails  wherever 
possible. 

After  Mr.  Lincoln  left  the  house  in  ISO! 
various  tenants  occupied  it.  In  1883  O.  H. 
Oldroyd  of  Washington  rented  the  house  and 
placed1  in  it  his  private  collection  of  Lincoln 
mementos.  The  property  was  conveyed1 
to  the  state  by  Robert  T.  Lincoln  in  1887. 
and  since  then  it  has  been  visited  by  tens  of 
thousands  yearly. 


The   Lincoln 
urrounded  by 


noble  shaft 
■y  celebrated 
ent   for   the 


for  their  action.  The  m 
construction  of  a  national  Lincoln  monu- 
ment was  started  May  11,  1803.  one  month 
after  the  assassination.  The  ground  was 
broken  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  Sept.  10. 
IMC,  and  the  monument  was  dedicateiTOct. 
13,  1K74.  The  dedicatory  exercises  were  at- 
tended by  thousands  of  notables,  chief 
among.-  them  President  Grant,  who  spoke 
briefly  at  the  tomb. 

The   original   cost   of   the   monument  was 
more   than   $200,000,    of  which   $27,000  came 


of  i 


col- 


j  wards   (his    pan 


House  of  Repi- 
ne made  such  an  impress: 
my  father,  who 
regarded    him    ; 
leadership.     I   r 


Still 

1  like 

,s"  a  well  traveled  man, 

possessing    qualities    of 

how  my   fath*   ' 


remark  appealed  to  me.  I  thought  that  It 
was  rather  foolish  talk;  remember  I  was 
only  9  years  old.  I  had  seen  two  governors. 
Governor  Revnolds  and  Governor  Duncan, 
who  used  to  drive  over  to  Springfield  in  car- 
riages with  negroes  on  the  box  and  a  eoach- 
,  in  uniform.    They  were  great  dressers. 


and  grounds  to  the  state.  At  this  time  thj 
monument  was  dilapidated,  the  foundations 
and  walls  of  the  terrace  had  settled,  and 
great  cracks  had  appeared.  By  Governor 
Tanner's  recommendation  in  18IW  an  pppro- 
prlation  of  $1(0.000  was  made,  the  monument 
was  taken  d(«wn,  the  foundations  removed 

down  to  the  solid  rock.  The  monument  was 
then  rebuilt  in  its  original  form.  The  work 
of  restoration  began  Nov.  11,  1899.  It  was 
finished  June  1,  1901.  and  Sept.  26  of  that 
year  the  body  of  President  Lincoln  was 
placed  in  a  cemented  vault  made  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  catacomb  at  the  suggestion 
of  Robert  Lincoln. 

The  monument  was  designed  by  Larkln 
G.  Meade  and  is  built  of  granite.  From  the 
obelisk  the  shaft  rises  to  a  height  of  02  feet. 
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GOVERNOR  BUNN  TELLS 

ANECDOTEJF  LINCOLN 

Martyr  President  Moved  to  Pity 

at  Sight  of  Boy 

Soldiers. 


MADE  PRESIDENT  WEEP 


SOLDIER   BOY 


Former  Governor  William  M.  Bunn, 
soldier,  orator,  clubman  and  bon  vivant, 
who  enlisted  in  the  Philadelphia  Zouave 
Brigade  in  the  Civil  War  when  he  was  a 
lad  13  years  old,  tells,  this  personal  anec- 
dote of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Bunn,  Gov.  William  M. 

Washington  -  White  House 


The    time    had    come    dur 


limit  was  continually 
raung  boys  who  stood  not  so  high  "as  the 
nuzzles  of  their  muskets  were  accepted 
is  soldiers. 

Many  of  these  boys  had  their  baptism 
)t  Are  at  Gettysburg,  and  a  brother  of 
Governor  Bunn   lost    his   life  there. 

Fate  was  kinder  to  the  boy  who  was 
to  become  a  territorial  Governor  and  "the 
best  after-dinner  talker"  In  Philadelphia, 
as  Governor  Bunn  is  frequently  described. 
Still,  seemingly,  in  his  forties,  Governor 
Bunn  is  a  most  active  veteran,  an  adept 
with  brush  and  palette  and  as  physically 
active  as  any  man  in  town. 

Willie  on  his  way  to  Gettysburg  the  boy 
soldier  was  in  Washington,  and  with  a 
dozen  or  so  of  his  comrades  visited  the 
White  House.  As  they  were  about  to 
leave  and  reached  the  front  portico  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  drove  up  with  several 
members  of  his  cabinet.  The  great  heart 
nf  the  martyr  was  aroused  when  he  saw 
this  group  of  boys  bearing  guns,  and  he 
stepped  quickly  toward  them,  and  shook 
saeh  one  heartily  by  the  hand.  Then, 
:urning  to  his  companions,  he  said,  in  a 
:one  of  infinite  sadness: 

"My  God,  what  a  terrible  thing!  Must 
we  send  these  children  to  go  upon  the 
battlefield  and  fight  for  their  country! 
and  then  he  broke  down,  tears  flowing 
down  his  rugged  cheeks  and  his  huge 
frame  shaking  with  emotion. 

The  boy  soldier  was  photographed  in 
Washington  in  his  uniform,  and  It  shows 
that  he,  too,  was  scarcely  higher  than 
the  musket  he  held  when  the  picture  was 
made.  According  to  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  the  photograph  was  painted  in  the 
colors  of  his  blue  uniform,  and  in  the 
great  collection  of  rare  paintings  that 
idorn  the  walls  of  his  residence  at  Pop- 
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Bunn,  William  M. 


Centenary  Tribute  by  One  Who 
Knew  Him. 
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By  William  M.  Bunn 


token.       The 


of 


the   hoary 


asteninr  to  its  predestined 
a™ -er-the  century  token  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's'nativity.     Reverently  we  pass  the  portals 

wonaerin^ve^to'   that    compelling    face    and 

Blnre'manye  respects  Abraham  Lincoln  is  a 
unique  figure  in  history;  but  for  the  emer- 
gency that  forced  him  to  the  fore  when  his 
fun  of  life  was  past  meridian,  he  might  have 
lived  and  died  comparatively  «»ta™-  Men 
young  enough  to  have  been  Ins  children  had 
sped  by  him  on  the  road  to  success,  while 
still  he  seemed  to   plod  unpurposed. 

i  -„tu  hi,  contest  with  Douglas  he  had 
rained  but  one  distinction:  -Honest  Old  Abe." 
Nobody  ever  thought  of  dispu  . 


„  steady  light-one  Of  the  br 

Ov  .uiioni  aMe    diadem. 
>,.v,  -v-lI    vanitv   he  was  void 


=r   nor  airy  theorist. 

Severely   practical. 

verged    upon    genius 


heard    even    m    his   dreams.    . ^^ ^SROt 

yel  come'      Man  of  Destiny.  .         . 

Destiny  stands  godfather  to  supreme  emer- 
gency .Of  all  the  surprises  revealed  in  those 
few  impending  crises  oyer  which  destmy  rm- 
,„ri„uslv  dominates  history  proclaims  none 
equal  to  that  manifested  by  Abraham  Lincolr 
during  the  half  dozen  eventful  years  that  he 
stood  in  the  full  glow  of  the  lime  ight-e 
oeolal   finite  providence  of  Providence  infinite 

His  every  movement  was  a  new  BUrprtse 
e™m  -emancipation    of   the    slaves,    '  as    a 


Through  all  the  chances  and  changes  or  w?i 
he  possessed  his  mighty  soul  in  serer lit y  su- 
preme' neither  elated  in  success  nor  deposed 
by  disaster  He  knew  no  pomp  of  power;  re- 
vealed no  emotion  His  face  might  have  been 
■  .,,    »„,.  .„    ,h„  emotions  It  revealed 

°ol  n*"smmufinv    when  his  great  heart  pleaded 
for'what  dutv  and   patriotism   denied  and   con- 

comeliness,     clothed     his    .clumsy     figure    with- 


i  supreme  degree. 


.,  and  

He    possessed 

,.    solidifies    a 


comedy  and  tragedy  were  akin. 

An  Unerring  Course.- 

In  the  light  of  after  events,  which  cc 
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dun    cloud 


straight  path  to 
a^ent  "peace,  with  the^nion  as  its  sine 
non      He   knew    the    sword   must   hew   tne 

through  brother's  shrinking  flesh,  and 
what   was   won   by   the   sword     the   sword 

hold-the  first  Bull  Run  had  made  that 

criflee. 


won" 

It    wa 

his    own    bleeding   heart 

accepted  the  sa 

ce  disclosed 

no  emotior 

.     There  woult 

but   the    land 
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prosperity,  power.  The  jarring'  states  are  har- 
monious; the  bond  of  union  reassured.  The 
North  and  South  axe  one  in  sympathy.  Interest 
and  purpose.  The  "more  perfect  union"  pro- 
claimed in  the  Declaration  is  realized.  How 
much  of  this  we  owe  to  Abraham  Lincoln  we 
know  not.  We  have  spanned  the 
crossed  its  sunset  line.  The  Star-Spangle 
Banner  floats  unchallenged  on 
of  our  island  realms,  and  eastw 
Star   of  Empire   takes   its   sway." 

Did  Abraham  Lincoln's  prophetic  soul  foresee 
this  mighty  destiny?  In  the  "coming  events, 
that  cast  their  shadows  before,"  was  it  this 
prescience .  that  shone  in  the  glow  of  kindly 
eyes  illuminating  his  sad-droll  face?'  Who 
shall  say?  This  much  can  be  affirmed:  The 
event  is  logical  sequence  of  his  wisdom  and 
courage.  The  destiny  that  invites  will  not  be 
gainsajd.  / 

Of  the  few  elect  to  immortal  fame,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  stands  pre-eminent,  alone.  Utterly 
void  of  sordid  or  selfish  aspiration,  his  pure, 
simple,  homely  virtues  and  valor  elevate  him 
conquerors— ancient  and 


Priceless  Memory., 
His   life    and   deeds   are   the  natic 


flush   and    glow  of. 
rm  of   gracefulness. 


America    may 


fill 


,.,-f.k' 


ence    sacred    and    forever    secure    to    Abraham* 

Half  a  century  has  passed  since  we  who 
knew  and  loved  him  in  life  looked  into  his 
fathomless,  kindly  eyes,  heard  the  greeting  of 
his  weary  voice,  felt  the  pressure  of  his  broad, 
brawny  hand,  and,  next  morning,  as  it  were, 
gazed    through    falling  tears   at   his   dear,   dead 


To 


younger  genei  a    on 


glory    been    eclipsed? 

iouk.      Such    is  not  the 

■     ■  Migration   he   ia 

?.-n    him.     talk     I     ■•■    U 


history.     When 


with   tradition 

K'h  L '  s  hall  o  w  ed .  I  u  n  i  i  n  " '.  i  --. 
the  lonely  deity  hi  i'ree- 
f  f|-iin.'h«.  reinforced  and 
of  Providence. 
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Springfield,    111. 


Burbridge,  Pioneer  Blacksmith 


W.R 

of  Danbury   and   Friend   of  Lincoln, 
Celebrates    101st    Birthday    Monday 


DANBURY,  Neb.  W.  R.  Bur- 
bridge, Danbury's  first  blacksmith, 
quietly  passed  his  101st  birthday 
anniversary  Monday  at  the  home 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Stilge- 
bouer,  northwest  qf  Danbury. 

Last  survivor  of  a  family  of  11 
children,  of  whom  he  was  next  to 
tfie  youngest,  Mr.  Burbridge  was 
born  in  Kentucky  Oct.  11,  1836. 
He '  came  to  this  community  in 
1884  and  settled  on  a  farm  just 
across  the  Nebraska-Kansas  line, 
southwest  of  where  Danbury  now 
stands,  and  took  up  blacksmith- 
ing  at  Old  Danbury,  about  three 
miles  west  of  here.  When 
town  was  moved  to  its  present  site 
he  established  his  shop  at  the 
new  location  and  plied  his  trade 
here  for  many  years. 

His    boyhood    was    spent    in   his 


native  state  until  the  death  of  his 
father,  after  which  the  mother 
moved  to  Illinois  with  her  chil- 
dren. While  living  in  Springfield, 
111.,  he  became  asquainted  with 
Abraham  Lincoln,  whom  he 
greatly  admired,  and  for  whom  he 
cast  his  first  vote. 

Mr.  Burbridge  was  the  father  ol 
ten  children,  five  of  them  boys. 
He  has  been  married  three  times. 
Five  of  his  children  are  still  living: 
Lindsey  Burbridge  of  Bellflower, 
Calif.,  Frank  Burbridge  of  Brush, 
Colo.,  Mrs.  Lelia  E.  Stickney  of 
Lincoln,  Clifford  Burbridge  of 
Peru,  and  Mrs.  Annie  Stilgebouer, 
with  whom  he  makes  his  home. 

Radio  station  KFOR  of  Lincoln 
sent  Mr.  Burbridge  an  angel  food 
birthday  cake,  as  the  oldest  per- 
son whose  birthday  had  been  re- 
ported for  the  day. 


Burchett,  George  ''. 


Funeral  and  pallbear 


LINCOLN  GUARD 
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DIES, 


Civil    War   Veteran    Succumbs    After 

Illness    of    Infirmities    Due    To 

Advanced  Age;  Buried  Friday 

At  Burkesville. 

George  W.  Burchett,  age  92  years, 
Union  soldier  in  the  War  Between  the 
States,  died  at  noon  Friday  at  his 
home  at  Burkesville  from  infirmities 
incident  to  age,  his  death  following 
a  protracted  illness. 

During  the  Civil  War  IMr.  Burchett 
served  under  late  Col.  Tom  Morrow, 
father  of  former  Governor  Edwin  P. 
Morrow,  and  was  a  guard  and  pall- 
hearer  at  the  funeral  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, fie  also  served  in  one  session  of 
the  Kentucky  Legislature  as  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Clinton-Cumber- 
land County  district.  He  is  survived 
[by  four  children,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bow  and 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Williams  of  Burkesville; 
I  Mrs.  J.  T.  Brayson,  Adair  County,  and 
IMrs.  Robert  Johnson,  St.  Matthews. 

Funeral  services  for  Mr.  Burchett 
I  were  held  at  one  o'clock  Friday  after- 
j  noon  at  the  residence.  Burial  was  in 
j  Burkesville  Cemetery.  Members  of 
the  Masonic  Lodge,  of  iwihich  he  was 
I  the  oldest  member,  had  charge  of  the 
burial  service. 


BURESH,    MATHIAS 


How  Ely  Czechs  Wept  for  Lincoln  at 
Memorial  for  President  in  April  1865 


Czech  tears  fell  for  a  martyred 
President  that  black  day  in  April 
1865 — tears  of  a  people  who  then, 
as  now,  knew  the  price  of  liberty. 
Most  of  those  who  gathered  ir 
the  little  church  at  Ely  for  a  Lin- 
coln memorial  service  were  for- 
eign born.  They  had  come  to  the 
I  United  States  in  the  preceding 
decade  to  escape  Austro-Hungar- 
ian  domination,  just  as  Czechs 
were  to  flee  German  oppression 
75   years   later. 

The  relatives  of  some  had  fall- 
en in  the  revolution  of  1848,  when 
an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made 
to  throw  off  the  Austrian  yoke. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  those 
who  could  voted  for  Lincoln  in 
1861  and  1865— they  had  reason 
to  hate   slavery. 

Kept  Memory  Alive. 
A  few  who  were  there  kept 
alive  the  memory  of  that  Lincoln 
memorial  service.  One  of  them, 
Mathius  Buresh,  who  died  in  1941, 
told  the  story  to  the  Rev.  Ludwik 
Burian,  now  pastor  of  the  Bo- 
hemian and  Moravian  Brethren 
church  at  Ely. 

Mr.  Burian,  a  Y.M.C.A.  secre- 
tary with  the  armed  forces  during 
World  war  1,  wrote  a  brief  sum- 
mary based  on  his  conversations 
with  Buresh. 
"On  the  morning  of  Good  Fri- 
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day  in  the  year  1865,"  he  wrote, 
"our  small  church  was  filled  .  . 
The  news  was  that  the  Confeder 
ates  were  defeated  and  that  peace 
would  soon  be  an  accomplished 
fact  .  .  .  The  same  evening  at  10:10 
o'clock  President  Lincoln  was 
shot,  and  on  Saturday  morning 
he  died. 

Congregation  Wept. 
"On  Sunday  morning  .  .  .  the 
church  was  full  again.  After  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  the 
President,  the  entire  congregation 
wept,  youth  and  old  alike. 

"After  the  sermon  .  .  .  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kun  announced  that  a  mur- 
derer had  spoiled  the  life  of  the 
noblest  man  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  was  fitting  that  we 
properly  honor  the  memory  of 
our  martyred  President.  He  asked 
that  everybody  assemble  at  his 
home  at  2  o'clock  the  following 
day  and  bring  hymn  books,  so 
that  we  could  all  march  in  a  fu- 
neral procession  to  the  church  to 
attend   the  memorial   services. 

"This  was  on  short  notice. 
Nevertheless  on  Monday,  before 
the  appointed  time,  the  members 
of  the  church  and  their  neighbors 
started  to  congregate.  In  front  of 
the  parsonage,  on  a  tall  staff,  was 


a  large  black  flag,  beside  the  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

Crowd    Seemed   Endless. 

"The  crowd  was  large— endless 
it  seemed.  Somebody  in  front 
started  singing.  The  entire  pro- 
cession  took  it  up  and  sang  with 
a  feeling  and  earnestness  seldom 
heard. 

"The  church  stood  on  the  bank 
of  a  creek  in  the  midst  of  a  pic- 
turesque |  valley,  known  as  Ban- 
ner valley.  The  church  was  quick- 
ly filled  to  overflowing,  and  a 
large  group  of  those  present  could 
not  get  in.  The  windows  were  open 
and  the  people  stood  close  by  in 
order  to  hear  what  was  being 
said." 

Lee  surrendered  to  Grant  at 
Appomattox,  breaking  the  back  of 
Confederate  resistance,  Sunday, 
April  9,  1865.  President  Lincoln 
was  shot  by  John  Wilkes  Booth 
as  he  sat  in  his  box  at  Ford's 
theater  the  following  Friday,  April 
14.  He  died  Saturday  morning 

Seven  Ely  soldiers  returned 
safely  after  the  Civil  war;  one  was 
killed  and  buried  on  the  battle- 
field. 


Burger,  Eadn  H. 


First  Inaugural 


PICTURES  OF  LINCOLN 
LIE,  SAYS  OLD  LETTER 

Descriptions  of  President  Given  by 

Man  Who  Saw  Him  at  Inau- 

amotion  and  Reception. 

,1*7 

Special  to  Th»  N»u>  York  Times. 

BLOOMFIELD,    N.   J.,    Feb.    12.— An 

unusual  portrayal  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

as  a  young-appearing,  handsome  and 

genteel   President   was   given   to    the 

I  world  today  in  a  letter  written  sixty- 
six  years  ago  by  an  eye-witness  of 
Lincoln's  first  inauguration.  The 
writer  was  William  Burger  and  the 
letter  was  to  hia  brother,  Eben  H. 
Burger  of  Bloomfield.  By  an  odd  coin- ! 
cldence,  the  letter  was  found  today  by 
relatives  looking  through  old  papers 
and  documents. 
The  letter  was    dated    Washington, 

"March  8,  1861.  After  telling  how  the 
writer  had  managed  to  work  his  way 
to  the  edge  of  the  platform  on  which 
Lincoln  was  taking  the  oath  of  office, 

"The  photographs  of  Lincoln  all  He. 
He  is  not  'Old  Abe';  neither  is  ugly. 
I  was  much  surprised  at  his  youthful 
looks.  Instead  of  being  a  long,  lean, 
lank,  clumsy  individual,  he  is  very 
genteel,  easy  and  graceful  in  his  man- 
ners and  delivers  his  address  in  the 
style  of  an  accomplished  orator. 

"His  inaugural  is  variously  received 
here.  The  Republicans  are  jubilant,  the 
Unionists,  or  old  Whigs,  are  encour- 
aged to  hope,  while  the  Secessionists 
see  nothing  but  threats  of  war,  blood 
and  fury.  This  will  probably  blow 
over— at  least  I  hope  so." 

Writing  a  few  days  later,  Mr.  Bur- 
ger told  of  attending  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  first  reception  in  the  White 
House.  It  was  a  Jam,  he  wrote,  with 
7,000  persons  present.  Again  at  the 
reception  Mr.  Burger,  who  shook 
hands  with  the  President,  was  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  he  "de- 
cidedly good-looking." 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  is  very  short,  pretty 
stout,  fair  skin,  rather  flat  for  beauty; 
still  her  features  indicate  decision  of 
character,"  the  observer  remarked. 
"She  was  dressed  with  rich  simplicity 
and  dignified  her  position  by  an  ab- 
sence of  all  appearance  of  condescen- 

Of  the  crowd  at  the  reception,  Mr. 
Burger  wrote: 

"I  never  saw  so  many  ugly  women 
in  my  life.  I  suppose  they  had  heard 
of  Lincoln's  ugliness  and  flattered 
themselves  that  they  would  shine  in 
comparison,  but  it  was  a  sad  mistake. 
Many  of  them  were  so  homely  that  the 
President  even  was  obliged  to  shut  his 
eyes  when  he  shook  hands  with  them, 
their  hard  features  evidently  giving 
him  a  pain  in  the  face." 


Burnell,  Judge  Geor&e  W. 


ERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS 


By  JUDGE  GEORGE  W. 


I  have  been   asked 

o  write  my  per- 

sonal  recollections  of  I 

Lbraham  Lincoln, 

hut,    although.     I   saw 

him     repeatedly 

during  the  war  time, 

yet,  inasmuch  as 

it  was  only  as  one  of 

the  great  crowd, 

it   has   not    hitherto    s< 

■emed    worth    the 

It  is  suggested,  however,  that  at  this 
late  day,  when  the  most  of  those  who ! 
saw  and  knew  him  have  passed  away,  I 
any  authentic  facts  relating  to  the 
"great  emancipator"  are  ot  interest  to  1 
the  new  generation.  And,  in  that  view  j 
of  the  case,   I  yield  to  the  request.     1,  ; 

ance  with  him,  but  I  did  have  the  | 
pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with  him  [ 
twice,  and  it  chanced  to  be  my  good ! 
fortune  to  be  present  on  the  great  his- 
toric  occasion  of  his  second  inaugura-  ' 
tion,  and  I  stood  a  few  feet  in  front  1 
of  him  and  listened  to  the  delivery  of  J 
that  immortal  address  which  has  since  j 
come  to  be  one  of  the  world's  great 
classics. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Lincoln 
was  in  the  last  days  of  February  of  1861, 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  when  he  was  on  his 
way  to  .Washington  to  be  inaugurated. 
The  political  atmosphere  at  that  time 
was  surcharged  with  lightning  and  no 
one  knew  what  was  about  to  happen, 
sats  had  been  made  by  rabid  south- 
rs  that  he  never  should  be  inau- 
gurated, and  General  Scott  had  gath- 
ered the  little  fragments  left  of  the 
egular  army  at  Washington  to  guard 
against   any  interruption   of  that   cere- 
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i    particular    enthu- 

■to  be  actuated  by  a 
>re  than  anything 
h  some  half  dozen 
attended  and  we 
rigle  file,  each  re- 
-shake.  As  he  reached 
down  from  his  platform  (about  a  foot 
above  the  floor)  to  take  my  hand,  I  re- 
call that'  I  thought  him  the  tallest  and 
most  angular  man  that  I  had  ever 
seen.  This  reception  was  held  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  about  1  p.  m.,  and 
afterwards  he  passed  on  towards  the 
next  stage  of  his  journey  and  to  brave- 
ly  front   the  pregnant  future. 
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She 


iuch 
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ular  in  Was'nmgtoi 
she  was  suspected 
having  betrayed  government  secrets  to 
the  rebels,  she  having  come  from  a 
Kentucky  family.  Undoubtedly  this 
did  the  poor  woman  gross  unjustice, 
:but  the  fact  remains  that  she  was  not 
generally  liked. 

Apparently  no  guards  accompanied 
the  president  and,  after  the  great 
tragedy  later  on,  I  wondered  why  it 
had  not  occurred  before.     At  that  time 
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)f  the  platform  where  the  cere- 
>k  place.  About  one-third  of 
fence  had  umbrellas  spread 
r  heads,  whose  eaves  dripped 
;  other  two-thirds,  to  which 
bmerged  portion  we  belonged. 
But  we  were  all  young  and  vigorous 
and  did  not  mind  the  wetting  in  view 
of  the  great  event  that  we  were  wit- 
nessing. This  took  place  then,  as  now 
and  alwavs,  upon  a  temporary  plat- 
form built  out  from  the  eastern  portico 
of  the  capitol,  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives sitting  behind  the  president. 
The  president  arose  and  the  marshal  of 
the  district,  holding  a  large  open  Bible 
before  him,  the  former  placed  his  nVht 
hand  upon  it  and  Chief  Justice  Chase 
administered  the  oath,  that  being  the 
method  of  taking  an  oath  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  He  then  proceeded 
to    deliver   his   inaugural    address.     His 


linly   heard    by    the    whole 
ither  put  a 


and 

'  Although  the  wretched  we; 
damper  upon  the  enthusii 
spectators,  the  address  was  listened  to ! 
with  the  closest  attention  and  at  its, 
close  was  generously  applauded.  There 
•was  no  attempt  at  oratorical  display, 
but,  as  his  voice  rang  out'OVer  the  as- 
sembled multitude,  every  one  was  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  earnestness, 
the  courage  and  the  hopefulness  of  the 
speaker.  We  knew  then  that  it  was  a 
great  address,  but  did  not  realize  at 
the  time  that  its  intrinsic  merits,  as 
well  as  the  "tragic  setting  so  soon  to  be 
placed  around  it,  was  to  put  it  in  the 
fore-front  of  the  world's  masterpieces 
of  literature.  Although  I  did  not  chance 
to  read  it  until  some  thirty  years 
after  hearing  it,  there  was  one  notable 
sentence  that  lingered  in  jny  memory 
which    I    could    quote    with    substantial 


accuracy,  so  stro 
sion  .which  it  n 
"Fondly  do  we  h, 
pray— that  this  m 
may  speedily  pass 
wills  that  it  con 
wealth  piled  by 
hundred    and    fl It v 


the 


the     bondman'. 


lothe 


,-as 


of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  al- 
one other  incident  may  perhaps  be  of 
Interest.  Andrew  Johnson,  the  new 
vice  president,  sat  near  by  and  a  little 
I  back  of  the  president.  The  crowi "• 


11  vociferously.  ••  Johnson-John- 
He  started  to  rise  again,  when 
me  senator  again  firmly  grasped 
m,  and  after  a  colloquy,  which 
aid  not  hear,  Johnson  finally  sat 
The  spectators  then  realized 
here  must  be  some  good  reason 
,    was   not  desired   that    he  should 


disp 

ersed 

very  much  n 

vs 

,, 

over  the 

saction.      The    nex 

ng    when 

the 

newspapers    came 

out 

the 

ic  papers 

blui 

harged    that 

s    drunk, 

and 

they 

gave  an  acco 

in 

o£ 

vhat  had 

,,    j,U 

ce    presi- 

dent 

had 

been  sworn 

in  the  presen 

pre\ 

to     the     inai 

gu 

n    of    the 

and    as    ust 

al 

had 

made    a 

■:!,.,,., 

t    r'l'f 

soli.     In  bono 

of 

the 

occasion. 

diplo 

t    in    full 

d   medals 

breasts,    and 

ins    their 

sect 

the  gallery. 

Tr 

uightthe 

eye, 

and 

aroused  the 

ie  sturdy 

old 

Demc 

crat   from   T< 

,    and,   in 

the 

•ours 

e  of  his  spee 

3h, 

he 

, roe, ..clod 

to  score  them  for  what  he  thought 
their  snobbery,  addressing  them  as 
"You  foreign  gentlemen  up  there,  cov- 
ered with  your  gewgaws."  Naturally 
this  created  a  sensation,  and  the  sena- 
tors knowing  all  this— which  we  did  not 
know— did  not  intend  that  another 
break  should  be  made  by  him  in  the 
presence     of      the      public.       Johnson's  { 


drop 

h-Mlbli. 


sion    "Old   Andy"    had    taken 

evening,   the  president   held 
?ception 
i  having 


ie    Y\ 


fne  densest  croud  that  1  ever  sot 
•either  before  or  since.  But  we 
three  husky  young  fellows  with  s 
libs,  and  determined  to  see  all  tha 
going  on.  The  entrance  then  w; 
the  .porch  in  front  of  the  house,  an 


further.  Here  w 
•sardines  in  a  box 
ble  to  move  in  an 
he   carried   along 


ro  wd 


There  were  many  women  m  toe  p 
and  several  times  we  heard  the 
"Make  way  there.  Lady  has  faint, 
But  we  simply  could  not  make  i 
and  the  only  way  that  she  could 
got  out  was  to  lift  her  up  and  pass 
over  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  and 
.was    accordingly     done.      A   cordon 

had  hem  thrown  in  a  semicircle  an 


ould     squeeze     thr 


LOOKER.  JACOB 


Washington  -  White  House  -  guard 


LOCAL  MEN 
RECALL  DAYS 
HIP 


(M^  *\ ^t , ,     3t 

E.  M.  Burns  and  Jacob 
Mooker,  Civil  War  Vet- 
erans, Were  Guards  in 
Washington  at  Death. 

HAD  PART  IN  HUNT 
FOR    HIS    ASSASSINS 

Memories  of  other  days  and  other 
scenes  are  stirred  in  the  minds  of 
Edmund  M.  Burns,  former  bailiff  of 
the  Porter  circuit  court,  and  Jacob 
Mcoker,  veterans  of  the  Civil  war, 
as  they  paused  with  fellow  citizens 
to  .observe  the  birthday  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Sunday  and  today. 

Among  the  incidents  of  those 
other  days— that  particularly  deal 
with  those  dark  days  preceding 
and  following  the  assassination  of 
the  "Great  Emancipator"  are  that 
both  local  men  were  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  guard  duty  at  the  time 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
roundup  and  later  the- hanging  of 
the  four  conspirators  who  were  im- 
plicated in  the  death  of  the  presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Burns,  while  on  guard  duty 
w:thin  the  White  House  grounds, 
had  a  conversation  with  President 
Lincoln.  It  happened  that  the 
UWbWB  was  tfaWagful  the 
grounds  studying  problems  of  state 
and  apparently  noting  nothing  about 
him.  Along  the  path  a  young  sen- 
tinel saluted  each  time  the  presi- 
dent passed. 

Linco'n  hesitated  and  finally  stop- 
ped before  the  sold'er  and  with  his 
usual  gentleness  said:  "Young  man, 


you  need  not  salute  me." 

"Of  all  the  salutes  this  morning 
;  there  is  but  one  for  the  president 
I  and  the  rest  for  the  commander- 
I  in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
I  States,"  the  soldier  replied. 

"Well,  omit  them,"  Lincoln  or- 
i  dered. 

|  "I  dare  not,"  was  the  soldier's 
answer.  "With  all  the  private  de- 
|  tectives  and  military  officers  watch- 
ing my  actions,  I  would  be  report- 
|  ed  for  neglect  of  duty,  the  result  of 
[which  would  be  a  trial  by  court 
martial." 


**  I     "You      would      be       reprieved," 

prompted  the  president, 
r-      "Yes,  but  think   of   the   tribula- 
10  tions   getting   up   to   the   point   of 
w  reprieve,"  was  the  rejoinder  of  the 
rs  J  private. 

of  And  the  president  walked  away 
-d  leaving  the  guard  with  the  best  of 
|  the  argument. 


it. 


Mr.  Burns  while     on     duty     in 


^  Washington  as  a  member  of    Han- 
cock's Veterans'  Corps,  saw  Lincoln 
tn  many  times. 

After  Lincoln's  assassination,  Mr. 
Burns  was  a  guard  during  the  trial 
of  the  conspirators  who  plotted  the 
death  of  the  Northern  leaders.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  president's 
ua  assassination,  the  regiment  of  which 
re  I  the  Valparaiso  man  was  a  member, 
'left  the  city  of  Washington,  where 
^  they  were  assigned  as  guards  to  the 
">  penitentiary  in  which  the  conspira- 
tors  were  imprisoned  and  tried. 

Mr.  Burns  said  that    the    guards 
sometimes  were   called     to     stand 
posts  in  the  court  room  of  the  pri- 
son and  that  he  remembers     the 
trials  of  Payne,  Harrold,  Azerat  and 
-     Mrs.  Aberat  vividly.      They     were 
^  I  found  guilty  and  were  hanged.  Mr. 
:h  |  Burns  was  standing  guard  on  the 
le,wall  of  the  prison  directly  in  front 
r-.  of  the  gibbet  and  was  an  eye  wit- 
ie  i  ness  to  the  execution. 
'•       Mr.  Mooker  was  in  charge  of  one 
,r-  of  the  many  squads  of  twelve  men 
'e-  sent  out  to  capture  J.  Wilkes  Booth, 
1_  j  slayer  of  Lincoln.     He  arrived  at 
•n .  the  barn  where  Booth    was    sur- 
rounded just  aS  they  were  dragging 
te '  out  the  dead  body  of  the    slayer. 
He  is  positive  the  man  was  Booth, 
raja  fact  that  had  been  contradicted 
in  later  years. 


mia 
t-j. 


DR.  BDRRELL  HEARD 
LINCOLN  IN  DEBATE 


Pastor  Tells  HoW,  When  a  Boy, 
He  Witnessed  Famous  Plat- 
form Duel  with  Douglas. 


HISTORIC       DAY       IN 


1868 


Burrell,   Rev.    David  J. 

Freeport,    111.  -  L«-D4  Debate 


Picturesque     Description    By   an    Eye 

-  Witness  of  a  Meeting  Which  Led 

to  the  Presidency. 


The  congregation  of  the  Marble  Col- 
legiate Church,  Fifth  Avenue  an<J  Twen- 
I  ty-ninth  Street,  enjoyed  last  night  the 
!  experience  qf  listening  to  a  sermon  on 
!"The  Righteousness  of  Lincoln"  by  a' 
I  man  who  was  a  thrilled  listener  as  a  boyj 
;  of  13  to  one  of  the  famous  Lineoln-Doug- 
!  las  debates  in  Freeport,  111.,  in  1858,  In 
|  the  fight  for  the  United  States  Senator- 
ship.  The  speaker  was  the  Rev.  David 
J.  Burrell,  pastor  of  the  church.  Dr. 
Burrell,  describing  tl>e  debate,  said: 

•'  The  name  of  Douglas  was  already  one 
to?  juggle  with.  He  had  crossed  swords 
on  the  floor  of  the  Capitol  and  elsewhere 
with  Webster,  Chase,  Crittenden,  Trum- 
bull, and  other  Intellectual  athletes,  and 
had  proved  himself  a  worthy  foeman. 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  trained  speaker, 
though  his  career  had  been  less  brilliant. 
At  the  bar  and  on  the  stump  he  had  vin- 
dicated his,  power  as  a  ma  iter  of  argu- 
ment and  ready  wit.  The  people  had  come 
to  believe  In  his  sterling  Integrity  and 
patriotism. 

~"  On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day 
the  people  came  thronging  into  Freeport 
I  from  all  the  surrounding  country.  The 
I  frier-ds  of  Mr.  Douglas  were  sanguine. 
'  The  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  also,  were 
|  hopeful,  but  not  without  misgiving.  It 
I  was  a  time  of  omens;  the  civil  war  was 
I  drawing  on  apace;  there  was  a  smell  of 
sulphur  in  the  air. 

The  Lincoln  Procession. 
"  The  sound  of  fife  and  drum,  at  length, 
announced  the  fact  that  one  of  the  proces- 
sions was  leaving  the  Pecatonlca  Bridge 
end  marching  up  the  main  street.  In 
front  came  a  charcoal  wagon  with  hSgh- 
flaring  sides,  drawn  by  six  horses.  Up 
aloft  sat  '  Wilse '  Shaffer,  afterward 
chief  of  Gen.  Butler's  staff,  a  merchant 
of  the  town,  and  an  accomplished  whip. 
Beside  him  sat  Mr.  Lincoln,  tall  and  thin 
almost  to  emaciation;  his  8  feet  4  Inches 
emphasized  by  a  very  literal  '  stovepipe 
hat.'  The  rear  seats  of  the  wagon  were 
occupied  by'  Mr  Lincoln's  advisory  com- 
mittee and  other  distinguished  citizen1). 
"  The  other  procession,  which  followed 
presently,  was  of  a  different  oharacter. 
It  was  an  array  of  carriages,  chariots  of 
the  mighty,  though  somewhat  motley.  In 
the  necessity  of  the  case.  In  the  van 
came  a  brass  band  playirnr  '  Lo,  the  Con- 
quering Hero  Comes '  ;  then  an  open 
barouche,  in  which  sat  Mr.  Douglas,  a 
trifle  over  five  feet  tall,  and  beside  him 
Col.  Mitchell,  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  well  known  throughout  the  "West 
as  a  stalwart  adherent  of  the  Bourbom 
faith.  The  lesser  lights  followed  In  more 
modest  equipages,  and  the  rank  and  file 
of  partisans  came  trooping  !n  their  wake. 


"The  debate  was  opened  by  JVir.  Xjincoin,  i 
who,  as  everybody  knows,  was  a  lank, 
cadaverous,  homely  man,  but  his  faoe  be- 
spoke the  gift  of  honest  common  sense, 
and  there  was  a  most  captivating  twinkle 
in  his  eyes.  He  began  In  a  low  voice  with 
his  hands  behind  him.  His  gesticulations 
were  few,  though  now  and  then  his  long 
index  finger  did  valiant  service.  There 
was  little  or  no  ran" 
air. 


parenthetic  but  always 
apropos   '  That    reminds   me.'      And  occa- 
sionally  he    pointed   a   thin   finger  at  his 
opponent,  which  seemed  to  worry  him. 
A   Match   for   Douglas* 

"  As  the  speech  went  on  the  fears  of ! 
the  boy  cf  13  vanished  and  hope  mounted 
on  exultant  wings.  His  man  was  better  I 
than  he  locked!  And  he  was  making  his  j 
point,  which  was  the  main  matter  after 
all.  The  merits  of  the  argument— on ' 
which  future  issues,  lurid  with  the  flames  I 
of  battle,  were  depending— did  not  gravely  I 
impress  this  youthful  hearer;  It  was  suf-  1 
ficient  for  him  that  his  tali  champion  was 
coming  off  with  flying  colors. 

"  His  opponent  rose  to  reply.  Judge 
Douglas  was,  despite  his  inferior  stature,  I 


leonine  locks,  1 
and  eager  eve: 
|  broad,  high  "foi 
:  orator  to  the 
I  rightly    called 

heard  distinctlj 


I  little 

I  ticular,   but  h; 

I  every   fib 


nothing-  of 
'-      ati 


'' 


o 


of  the  old   \Vehstcn:pn    -.  h 
tors.      dignified,       studi.nislv 
smooth  and  orotund,  at  limes  i 
but  always  impressive  and  com 

"  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  address 

question  Propounded  to  his  opponent  this 

Can  the  people  of  a  United   States  Terri- 


of 


n,    exclude 


very    from    its 


limits' 

„^,Sis  question  Was  asked  against  the 
?"llCdl,Pr,otes,t.0(  his  advisory  commit- 
tee which  affirmed  that  it  Would  force 
ond?e  Douglas  from  his  equivocal  stand 
h^I?  „fS!a-vei7-  «uesti°n  and  defeat  the 
It  Pw»«  rt«r;  i'no.°In  tor  the  Senatorship. 
ftw".  d?s.tlne,d'.  mdeed,  to  do  that  very 
nf  ?Sj£LlntS?oms  ao  t0  make  the  cauee 
ol  freedom  stronger  and  to  wield  an  im- 
measurable influence  in  the  conduct  and 
outcome  of  the  ,  civil  war. 

ine   answer   made  -bv  Judge   Doue-lns; 
removed  him  from  the  middle  of  the  r^ad 


He  said: 


winch 


Court   may   hereaft. 

may  not  g-o  into  a  terrltorv  under 
Constitution,  the  people  mav  lawfully 
troduce  or  exclude  it  as  they  olease  = 
slavery  cannot  exist  a  day  nor  an  ' 
supported    by   ] 


Supreme 


regulation, 
those   words  th 
cleared   his   way   to  th 
widening  the  schism 


;nate.   and,   by 

slavery  =ques~tion"rang"the"  death yknell 
his  own  long-cherished  hopes  for  ■ 
Presidency.  As  one  of  his  biographers 
has  said,  ■  Of  that  answer  Douglas  in- 
stantly died.  The  red  gleaming.  Southern 
tomahawk  flashed  high  and  clean;  and 
he  was  removed  out  of  Lincoln's  way.'  " 

LINCOLN   RELICS  ON  VIEW. 

Books,   Portraits,   and   Medals   to  be 
Seen  at  Lenox  Library  Exhibition. 


ion  of  the  centenary  of 
the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln  an  exhibi- 
tion will  be  opened  to-day  at  the  Lenox 
Library.  Fifth  Avenue  and  Seventieth 
Street.  The  collection  will  include  books, 
portraits,  prints,  medals,  and  other  mat- 
ter illustrating  the  life  and  character  of 
Lincoln. 

All  noteworthy  biographies  of  recent 
years  will  be  displayed,  the  arrangement 
being  roughly  chronological.  Biblio- 
graphies come  first,  followed  by  several 
lives  of  Nancy  Hanks,  Lincoln's  mother, 
and  stories  of  his  boyhood.  Lincoln  was 
a  good  storyteller,  and  heartily  appre- 
ciated a  joke.  There  will  be  shown  a 
oollectlon  of  anecdotes  entitled  "  Old 
Abe's  Jokes,  fresh  from  Abraham's 
bosom,  containing  all  his  issues,  except- 
ing the  '  greenbacks,"  to  call  in  some  of 
which  this  work  is  Issued." 

Among  the  numerous  lives  there  will  be 
one  in  German,  one  in  Italian,  and  several 
pamphlets  in  other  languages.  The  orig- 
inal edition  of  Lincoln's  address  at  Cooper 
Institute,  Feb.  27,  1861.  a  new  medal 
designed  by  Jules  Edouard  RomS,  and 
many  original  documents  and  aiito- 
L-taphs  of  Lincoln  will  be  shown 
One    of    the    most    interesting    Items    is 


by 


April  ; 


.  1865,  offering  .$100,000  for  the  arrest  ' 
of  John  Wilkes  Booth  and  his  accom-  i 
pUces  in  the  assassination  of  Lincoln.         i 


DR.  BURRELL  HEARD 
LINCOLN  IN  DEBATE 


Pastor  Tells  How,  When  a  Boy, 
He  Witnessed  Famous  Plat- 
form Duel  with  Douglas. 


Burrell,  Rev.  David  J. 

and  there  was  a  most  captivating  twintue 
In  his  eyes.  He  began  in  a  low  voice  with 
his  hands  behind  him.  His  gesticulations 
were  few,  though  now  and  then  his  long 
finger  did  valiant  service.  There 
ranting  or  sawing  of  the 
■  "  his  thin  voice  rose 
and  held  the 
easoned  with 
He  laid  hold 


proceeded 


little" 

higher 

itlon  of 
Ithem  in  plain  Anglo-; 


SB 


HISTORIC       DAY       IN 


Picturesque .   Description    By    an    Eye 

Witness  of  a  Meeting  Which  Led 

to.  the.  Presidency. 


The  congregation  of  the  Marble  Col- 
legiate Church,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twen- 
ty-ninth Street,  enjoyed  last  night  the 
experience  of  listening  to  a  sermon  on 
•'  The  Righteousness  of  Lincoln "  by  a 
man  who  was  a  thrilled  listener  as  a  boy 
of  13  to  one  of  the  famous  Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates  in  Freeport,  111.,  in  1S58,  in 
the  fight  for  the  United  States  Senator- 
uhip.  The  speaker  was  the  Rev.  David 
X  Burrell,  pastor  of  the  church.  Dr. 
Burrell,  describing  the  debate,  said: 

"  The  name  of  Douglas  was  already  one 
to  juggle  with.  He  had  crossed  swords 
on  the'  floor  of  the  Capitol  and  elsewhere 
with  Webster,  Chase,  Crittenden,  Trum- 
bull, and  other  intellectual  athletes,  and 
had  proved  himself  a  worthy  foeman. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  trained  speaker, 
though  his  career  had  been  less  brilliant. 
At  the  bar  and  on  the  stump  he  had  vin- 
dicated his  power  as  a  ma  iter  of  argu- 
ment and  ready  wit.  The  people  had  come 
to   believe   in   his   sterling   Integrity    and 

"On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day 
the  people  came  thronging  into  Freeport 
from  all  the  surrounding  country.  The 
friends  of  Mr.  Douglas  were  sanguine. 
The  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  also,  were 
hopeful,  but  not  without  misgiving.  It 
was  a  time  of  omens?  the  civil  war  was 
drawing  on  apace;  there  was  a  smell  of 
sulphur  in  the  air. 

The  Lincoln  Procession. 

"  The  sound  of  fife  and  drum,  at  length, 
announced  the  fact  that  one  of  the  proces 
sions  was  leaving  the  Pecatonica  Bridge 
and  marching  up  the  main  street, 
front  came  a  charcoal  wagon  with  1 
flaring  sides,  drawn  by  six  horses.  Up 
aloft  sat  '  Wilse "  Shaffer,  afterward 
chief  of  Gen.  Butler's  staff,  a  merchant 
pf  the  town,  and  an  accomplished  whip. 
Beside  hi*  sat  Mr.  Lincoln,  tall  and  thin 
almost  to  emaciation;  his  6  feet  4  Inches 
emphasized  by  a  very  literal  'stovepipe 
hat.'  The  rear  seats  of  the  wagon  wero 
occupied  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  advisory  com- 
mittee  and    other   distinguished    citizens. 

"  The  other  procession,  which  followed 
presently,  was  of  a  different  character. 
It  was  an  array  of  carriages,  chariots  of 
the  mighty,  though  somewhat  motley,  In 
the  necessity  of  the  case.  In  the  van 
came  a  brass  band  playing  '  Lo,  the  Con- 
quering Hero  Comes '  ;  then  an  open 
barouche,  in  which  sat  Mr.  Douglas,  a 
trifle  over  five  feet  tall,  and  beside  him 
Col.  Mitchell,  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  well  known  throughout  the  West 
as  a  stalwart  adherent  of  the  Bourbon 
faith.  The  lesser  tights  followed  In  more 
modest  equipages,  and  the  rank  and  file 
of  "partisans  came  trooping  In  their  wake. 
"The  debate  was  opened  by  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who,  as  everybody  knows,  was  a  lank, 
cadaverous,  homely  man,  but  his  face  be- 
spoke the  gift  of  honest  common  sense, 


I apropos  'That  reminds  me.'  And  occa 
sionallv  he  pointed  a  thin  finger  at  "  ' 
j  opponent,  which  seemed  to  worry  him. 

A    Maloh   for  Donglal/ 
I     "  ^Ls  the   speech  went  on  the  fears 
the/boy  of  13  vanished  and  hope  moun 
xultant  wings.'   His  man  was  better 

And  he  was  making 
,  which  was  the  main  matter  a 

merits    of    the    argument — on 

e  issues,  lurid  with  the  flames 

ere  depending— did  not  gravelj 

press  this  youthful  hearer;  it  was  suf- 

him  that  his  tall  champii 
ming  off  ~ '"" 


1th  flying  cot' 
His    opponent    rose    to    reply.      Judge 
ougli 


pas,  despite  his  inferior 


V, 


one  of  the  most  imposing  figures  I  ha\fc 
ever  seen.  His  massive  head  with  i* 
leonine  locks,  his  strong,  square  feature!, 
and  eager  eyes  Clashing  from  beneath  \j_ 
broad,  high  forehead,  proclaimed  him  an 
orator  to  the  manner  born.  He  was 
rightly    called     '  the    Little    Giant. 


assembly, 
little  or  r 
ticular,   b 


hopes  of  J 


Lly  by  every  one  in  the  vast 
ot  a  word  was  lost.  I  recall 
ins  OI  hi*  discourse  in  par- 
lis  native  eloquence  thrjlled 
everv  fiore  of  me.  He  was  one  of  the 
last  of  the  old  Websterian  school  of  ora- 
tors, dignified,  studiously  rhetorical. 
smooth  and  orotund,  at  times  flamboyant, 
but  always  impressive  and  commanding. 

"  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  address 
he  had  propounded  to  his  opponent  this 
question: 

Can  the  people  of  a  United   States  Terri- 
tory.  In 
of    any 
limits! 

"  This  question  was  asked  against  the 
united  protest  of  his  advisory  commit- 
tee, which  affirmed  that  it  would  force 
Judge  Douglas  from  his  equivocal  stand 
slavery  question  and  defeat  the 
Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  Senatorship. 
destined,  indeed,  to  do  that  very 
I  thing,  but  In  doing  so  to  make  the  cause 
I  of  freedom  stronger  and  to  wield  an  im- 
|  measurable  Influence  in  the  conduct  and 
outcome  of  the  approaching  civil  war. 
|  "  The  answer  made  bv  Judge  Douglas 
removed  him  from  the  middle  of  the  road. 
He  said: 

It    matters    not    which    way    the    Supreme 
Court    may    hereafter   decide    as    to    the   ab- 

may  not  §ro  into  a  territory  under  the 
Cnnttitetion.  tr<-  people  may  lawfully  in- 
troduce or  exclude  it  as  they  please,  since 
slavery  cannot  exist  a  day  nor  an  hour 
•  anywhere  unless  it  is  supported  by  local  . 
police   regulation. 

"  In  those  words  the  speaker  at  onbe 
cleared  his  way  to  the  Senate,  and,  by 
widening  the 
slavery  quesL — 
his  own  long-cherished  hopes  for  the 
Presidency.  As  one  of  his  biographers 
has  said.  '  Of  that  answer  Douglas  in- 
stantly died.  The  red  gleaming.  Southern 
tomahawk  flashed  high  and  clean:  and 
he  was  removed  out  of  Lincoln': 


LINCOLN   RELICS   ON   VIEW. 


Books,   Portraits,   and   Medals   to   be 
Seen  at  Lenox  Library  Exhibition. 

In  commemoration  of  the  centenary  c 
the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln  an  exhibi- 
tion will  be  opened  to-day  at  the  Lenox 
Library.  Fifth  Avenue  and  Seventieth 
Street.  The  collection  will  include  books, 
portraits,  prints,  medals,  and  other  mat- 
ter illustrating  the  life  and  character  of 
Lincoln. 

All  noteworthy  biographies  of  recent 
years  will  be  displayed,  the  arrangement 
being  roughly  chronological.  Biblio- 
graphies come  first,  followed  by  several 
lives  of  Nancy  Hanks,  Lincoln's  mother, 
and  stories  of  his  boyhood.  Lincoln  was 
a  good  storyteller,  arjd  heartily  appre- 
ciated a  joke.  There' will  be  shown  a 
collection  of  anecdotes  entitled  "  Old 
Abe's  Jokes,  fresh  from  Abraham's 
bosom,  containing  all  his  issues,  except- 
ing the  '  greenbacks,'  to  call  in 
which  this  work  is  issued." 

Among  the  numerous  lives  there  will  be 
one  in  German,  one  in  Italian,  and  several 
pamphlets  in  other  languages.  The  orig- 
inal, edition  of  Lincoln's  address  at  Cooper 
Institute,  Feb.  27,  1861.  a  new  medal 
designed    by    Jules    Edouard    Rome, 


graphs  of 

One    of    I 
the   bulletin 


jinal     documents 


most  Interesting  items  is 
.sued  by  Stanton  on  April 
„  '  1S65,  offering  $100,000  for  the  arresl 
of  John  Wilkes  Booth  and  h  s 
plices  ■     ' 


assassination  of  Lincoln. 


THF  new  Yoinr 


DR.  BDRRELL  HEARD 
LINCOLN  IN  DEBATE 


Pastor  Tells  How,  When  a  Boy, 
He  Witnessed  Famous  Plat- 
form Duel  with  Douglas. 


HISTORIC       DAY   .,  IN 


Picturesque     Descriptibn    By    an    Eye 

Witness  of  a  Meeting  Which  Led 

to  the  Presidency. 


The  congregation  of  the  Marble  Col- 
legiate Church,  Fifth, Avenue  and  Twen- 
ty-ninth Street,  enjoyed  last  night  the 
experience  of-  listening  to  a  sermon  on 
"  The  Righteousness  of  Lincoln "  by  a 
man  who  was  a  thrilled  listener  as  a  boy 
of  13  to  one  of  the  famous  Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates  Jn  Freeport,  111.,  in  1858,  in 
the  fight  for  the  United  States  Senator- 
ship.  The  speaker  was  the  Rev..  David 
J.  Burrell,  pastor  of  the  church.  Dr.' 
Burrell,  describing  the  debate,  said: 

"  The  name  of  Douglas  was  already  one 
to  juggle  with.  He  had  crossed  swords 
on  the  floor  of  the  Capitol  and  elsewhere 
with  Webster,  Chase,  Crittenden,  Trum- 
bull, and  other  Intellectual  athletes,  and 
had  proved  himself  a  worthy  foeman. 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  trained  speaker, 
though  his  career  had  been  less  brilliant. 
At  the  bar  and  on  the  stump  he  had  vin- 
dicated his  power  as  a  ma  iter  of  argu- 
ment and  ready  wit.  The  people  had  come 
to   belK 


Burrell,   Rev.   David  J. 


•■The  debate  was  opened  by  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who,  as  everybody  knows,  was  a  lank, 
cadaverous,  homely  man.  but  his  face  be- 
spoke the  gift  of  honest  coirfmon  sense, 
and  there  was  a  most  captivating  twinkle 
In  his  eyes.  .He  began  in:  a  low  voice  with 
his  hands  behind  him.  His  gesticulations 
were  few,  though  now -and  then  his  long 
index  finger  did  valiant  service.  There 
was  little  or  no  ranting  or  sawing  of  the 
air.  As  he  proceeded  his  thin  voice  rose 
to  a  higher  pitch.  He  won  and  held  the 
attention  of  his  hearers.  He  reasoned  with 
them  in  plain  Anglo-Saxon.  He  laid  hold 
of  current  problems  with  a  bony  grip  of 
irresistible  logic,  now  and  then  relieving 
the  tension  with  a  parenthetic  but  always 
apropos  '  That  reminds  me.'  And  occa- 
sionally he  pointed  a  thin  finger  at  his 
opponent,  which  seemed  to  worry  him. 
A   Match   for   Douglas. 

"  As  the  speech  went  on  the  fears  of 
the  boy  of  13  vanished  and  hope  mounted 
on  exultant  wings.'  His  man  was  better 
than  he  locked!  And  he  was  making  his 
point,  which  was  the  main  matter  after 
all:  The  merits  of  the  argument— on 
which  future  issues,  lurid  with  the  flames 
Of  battle,  were  depending— did  not  gravely 
;  impress  this  youthful  hearer;  it  was  suf- 
ficient for  him  that  his  tall  champion  was 
!  coming  off  with  flying  colors, 
I  "  Hi-  -- 
1  Dougl 


eply.      Judge 


TIMER,    MONDAY,    F 


one  ot  the  most  imposing  figures  T  have 
ever  seen.  His  massive  head  with  its 
leorune  locks,  his  strong,  square  features, 
!  and  eager  eyes  flashing  from  beneath  a 
oroad,   high  forehead,   proclaimed   him  an 

rightly  calletf  'The  "Litthf1  Gian?'6  His 
voice       a  deep,    resonant   basso     could   be 

i1»»mMiatInTStl.y    bl'    eVtry    °ne    in    t,ie    VaSt 

assembly.  Not  a  word  was  lost  I  recall 
little  or  nothing  of  his  discourse  in  par- 
ticular but  his  native  eloquence  thrilled 
last  of  the6o?d  We'bster<ianaschoof  oTora- 
™^.i  dl^m(led-  studiously  rhetorical, 
smooth  and  orotund,  at  times  flamboyant, 
but  .always  impressive  and  mmitiiiuilin.;. 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  address 
his  opponent  this 


Can  the 


nlted  States  Terri- 
,  against  the  wish 
slavery    from    Its 


,  J'*TSis  nuestion  was  asked  against  th, 
t«£ !  J,i,Fi° tes,V  of  his  advisory  commit-, 
tee,  winch  affirmed  that  it  would  force  I 
on  the  <?,=S'Ias  from ^is  «1«lvocal  stand! 
on  the  slavery  question  and  defeat  the 
75»'«f:  Lincoln  for  the  Senatorship  | 
JI,™11,  destined,   indeed,   to   do  that  very 

of  ?feedni!,\d0mg   S°    l°    make    the    Cause 

of  freedom  stronger  and  to  wield  an  im-  ' 
measurable  influence  in  the  conduct  and  i 
".iSF"1  of  the  approaching  civil  war. 
The    answer   made   by  Judge   Dougla*l 
removed  him  from  the  middle  of  the  road* 


patriotism. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day 
the  people  came  thronging  into  Freeport 
from  all  the  surrounding  country.  The 
friends  of  Mr.  Douglas  were  sanguine.., 
The  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  also,  were 
hopeful,  but  not  without  misgiving.  It 
was  a  time  of  omens;  the  civil  war  was 
drawing  on  apace;  there  was  a  smell  of 
sulphur  in  the  air. 

The  Lincoln   Procession. 

"  The  sound  of  fife  and  drum,  at  length, 
announced  the  fact  that  one  of  the  proces- 
sions was  leaving  the  Pecatonica  Bridge 
and   marching    up    the   main    street.     In 
front  came  a  charcoal  wagon  with  high- 
flaring  sides,   drawn  by  six  horses.     Up 
aloft     sat     '  Wllse '     Shaffer,     afterward* 
chief  of  Gen.  Butler's  staff,  a  merchant 
of  the  town,  and  an  accomplished  whip. 
Beside  him  sat  Mr.  Lincoln,  tall  and  thi: 
almost  to  emaciation;  his  6  feet  4  inches  | 
emphasized  by  a  very  literal    '  stovepipe 
hat.'     The  rear  seats  of  the  wagon  were  presidency!""^??" 
occupied  by'Mr    Lincoln's  advisory  com-  has   said.    '  Of  th; 
mittee    and    other    distinguished    citizens.l  stanUydied^  The^redgleammgr  S°o'uthe'rn 

"  The  other  procession,   which  followed  ]    **"' 
presently,    was   of,  a  different  character:!, 
ages,  chariots  of 
awhat  motley,  in 


<'<>nstitulio». 


which 


o  a  territory 
people  may  Ij 
e  it  as  they  p: 


.Ipl.iOl'lf  ,1 


.cleared 


police    regulation. 

"  In  those  words  the  speaker  at  o 
way  to  the  Senate,  and, 
e  schism  in  his  party  on 


ed  hopes  for  the 
of  his  biographers 
answer    Dougl 


the  mighty,  though  son 
the  necessity  of  the  case.  In  the  van 
came  a  brass  band  playing  '  Do,  the  Con- 
quering Hero  Comes';  then  an  open 
barouche.  In  which  sat  Mr.  Douglas,  a 
trifle  over  five  feet  tall,  and  beside  him 
Col.  Mitchell,  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  well  known  throughout  the  West 
as  a  stalwart  adherent  of  the  Bourbon 
faith.  The  lesser  lights  followed  in  more 
modest  equipages,  and  the  rank  and  file 
of  partisans  came  trooping  in  their  wake. 


^1 


BURT*   W.   W.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Abe  Lincoln  Was 


Cowboy^Ja^ge, 


Springfield 


Drug  Store 


W.    W.    Burt,    Who    Was 
'    School  Teacher  in  Spring- 
field Many  Years,  Gives 
Version  of  Emancipator, 

A  new  light  on  Abraham  Lincolr 


_-  listened  to  stories  in  drug  store 

"Another  member  of  the  group 
was  'Old  Man'  Rawl,  who  helped 
Lincoln  build  the  famouse  flatboat 
in  which  he  sailed  to  New  Orleans. 

"Bill    Herndon,    Lincoln's    partne 
used    to    be    there    a    lot.      He    felt 
rather   bitter    about   the    great    man 
and    later   write   a  book   which   was 
not  at  all  fair  to  him. 

Lincoln    Careless    In    Dress 

"Of  course,  these  neighbors  didn't 
try  to  pretend  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
no  faults.  They  admitted  he  was 
careless  in  dress — never  cared 
whether  his   suits   fitted   or  not. 

"He  was  careless  of  little  cour- 
tesies, too.  His  kindness  and  sin- 
cerity cannot  be  exaggerated.  But 
they  often  told  of  doing  favors  for 
him  and  not  being  thanked.  Captain 
Kidd  once  spent  three  hours  at  Mr. 
Lincoln's  request,  helping  him  put  to- 
gether a  piece  of  machinery  in  his 
office.  Suddenly  Mr.  Lincoln  rose, 
took  his  enormous  watch  out  of  his 
pocket  and  said,  'There's  a  little 
woman  down  on  Eighth  Street  whom 
I  promise  to  meet  for  lunch  at  12 
o'clock.     It  is  now  2.   Good-bye." 

"He  was    kindness    itself,   though. 


.ook  the  food  right  off  his  own  table 
for  the  poor.  I  guess  he  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  had  a  few  quarrels  over  this. 
However,  the  unhappiness  of  their 
married  life  has  ben  grossly  over- 
emphasized. After  all,  Mary  Todd 
society  girl  and  she  had  a  lot 
to  overlook  in  her  countryfied  hus- 
band  before   he   began   to   make    his 


Favorite    Song    Be 


illed 


There  will  be  particular  signifi- 
cance to  Friday,  Lincoln's  birth- 
day, for  W.  W.  Burt,  4549  Brook- 
lyn Ave.  He  has  put  his  feet  on 
the  same  Springfield,  111.,  drug 
store  stove  and  swapped  yarns 
just  as  the  Emancipator  used  to 
do,  and  recalls  many  anecdotes  of 
the  President's  "drug  store  cow- 
boy" days. 


Mr.  Burt  can  recite  five 
of  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  favorite  songs 
without  the  slightest  hesitation.  It 
is  a  fairly  familiar  hymn  called 
"Your   Mission." 

The  singer,  Philip  Phillips,  intro- 
duced it  in  Washington  shortly  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  Civil  War  at  a 
meeting  attended  by  President  Lin- 
coln. Before  the  meeting  was  over 
President  Lincoln  wrote  a  note  to 
William  H.  Seward,  acting  chairman, 
asking  that  "Your  Mission"  be  sung 
again.  Phillips  carried  the  note  until 
he  died. 

"From  his  earliest  days  in  the  law, 
Lincoln  left  the  drudgery  to  some- 
one else,"  said  Mr.  Burt.  "He  al- 
ways was  wise  enough  to  leave  his 
own  time  free  for  thinking  things 
out.  That's  one  reason  he  spent  so 
me  in  Diller's  Drug  Store." 

Mr.  Burt  has  heard  that  there  is  a 
Mr.  Breckenridge  in  Seattle  who 
actually  knew  Lincoln,  but  he  never 
has  been  able  to  find  him. 


stove   in   the    back   room   of    Diller's 
drug  store,   Springfield,  111. 

He   has  listened   day  after  day  to 
the    reminiscences    of    Lincoln's    old 

"I  imagine  I  know  a,  lot  of  things 
about  Lincoln-the-man  that  few  oth- 
|  ers  know,"  remarked  Mr.  Burt,  in 
his  old-fashioned  living  room  at  4549 
Brooklyn  Ave.  "I  was  principal  of 
a  school  in  Springfield  for  many 
years  and  every  Saturday  afternoon 
I  used  to  go  around  to  hear  the  Lin- 
coln talk. 

Druggist  Was  Lincoln's  Friend 
"I  don't  suppose  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a 
better  friend  in  the  world  than  the 
druggist,  Mr.  Diller.  And  then  there 
was  Captain  Kidd.  Not  the  one  who 
stole  the  gold.  This  one  was  crier 
of  the  court  where  Lincoln  practiced 
as  a  young  attorney.  He  and  his 
wife  lived  just  one  block  down  the 
street  from  the  Lincolns  and  used  to 
he   over   there   a   lot   in   the    evening. 


bl  akesle: 


Bushrod,  Nancy 


SHE  KNEW  LINCOLN 


By  ESTER  MAT  CARTER 

In  a  town  in  Wisconsin  lives,  today,  a  woman  who  knew  Abraham 
Lincoln.  She  is  Nancy  Bushrod.  as  dusky-skinned  as  she  is  white-soul- 
ed.  Eighty  years  old,  she  is  sitting  out  her  days  in  a  sunny  corner  of 
a  cottage  out  in  Glen«ood.  She's  frail  as  a  flower  from  a  racking 
cough  that  would  havi  snuffed  her  life  out  years  ago,  only— as  Dr. 
King  says— she  has  two  magic  wands  that  keep  death  at  bay.  One  is 
an  overflowing  pride  ir  her  children,  and  the  other  is  the  memory  of 
the  day  she  met  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Nancy  and  her  husband  were  both  slaves  on  the  old  Harwood 
plantation  near  Richraond.until  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  brought 
them  up  to  Washington  Here  Tom  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  Nancy  was  left  wil  h  twin  boys  and  a  baby  girl.  At  first  Tom  sent 
his  soldier's  pay  every  .uonth,  but  soon  the  pay  stopped  and  hard  times 
followed.  Washington  was  surfeited  with  colored  help,  and  Nancy 
could  find  no  work  though  she  tramped  the  city  over. 

One  morning  the  children  cried  because  they  were  bnngry.  and  Nancy's 
mind  snapped  into  resolve.  She  would  see  the  the  President  himself  and  ask 
him  to  help  her  get  Tom't.  pay.  Tom  was  fighting  for  the  Union,  and  the  Union 
would  help  her  find  food  i  or  Tom's  children :  and  to  Nancy's  simple  mind  the 
Union  was— Abraham  Linc-oln. 


She  hadn't  touched  food  for  two  days 


and  was  faint  from  her  five-mile  walk 
when  she  reached  the  White  House. 
"Business  with  the  President?"  the 
guards  at  the  gate  asked  in  good  humor. 
He»  answer  was  grim:   "For  de  Lawd, 


With  that, the  President  bowed— "like 


I  wuz  a  natchral  born  lady,"  Nancy 
always  tells  it— and  turned  to  a  table 
piled  high  with  work. 

All  the  long  walk  back,  in  drizzling 
rain,  Lincoln's  kindness  enveloped  her 
like  sunshine,  and  the  words— "Send 
your  children  off  to  schsol"— erystalliz- 
,  ,  ed  into  purpose. 
"Let  her  pass— they  11  stop  her  tartn-  So  on  that  very  last  day  of  his  life, 
er  on,"  she  heard  one  guard  say,  so  she  with  a  nation's  problems  weighing  him 
took  a  deep  breath  and  w  ent  on.  The  down,  he  had  time  to  help  a  poor  color- 
guard  at  the  main  entrance  stopped  her:  ^^"re  was  no  reaching  the  Presi- 
■No  further,  madam.  Againstorders.  dent  the  next  day.  That  very  night  the 
But  in  a  flash  she  darted  under  his  arm  fatal  shot  was  fired  that  plunged  a  na- 
and  went  straight  to  the  guard  at  thr  I  tion  into  grief ,  and  the  next  morning 
.    ...        .  gave   Lincoln    "to   the    ages.'      Nancy 

farther  door.  couldn't  get  near  the  White  House  that 

"Fo'  Gawd's  sake,  please  lemme  see  ,  mornjngi  for  the  crowds  that  blocked 
I  Mistah  Linkun."  (Pennsylvania   Avenue,     it   was -a   big 

"Madam,  the  President  is  busy;  he  I  Scotch    policeman,   blinking    back  *he 
•  „  ,,  (tears,  who   told  her,    in  his  bluff,    kind 

I  can  not  see  you.  !  way:  "Ye   dinna    ken    the    President's 

At  this  Nancy  must  have  given  a  little  died?  Woman,  wnaur  ye  livin'?" 
cry,  for,  in  her  own  words,  "All  of  a  Nancy  clung  to  the  nearest  post  for 
sudden  de  do'  onen  an'  Mistah  Linkun  suppo.t— ber  small  world  seemed  shot 
hissef  stood  lookin'atme.  I  knowed  *?£^^£^'*%$i  yBe 
him— fo'dar  wuz  a  whimsy  smile  on  his  gwjne  ter  fin'  wuk  an>  make  Mistah 
blessed  face — an'  he  wuz  a  sayin',  deep  Linkun's  words  come  true.  I'se  gwine 
an'  soft-like.  "There  is  time  for  all  who  ter  sen'  my  chillun  off  ter  school." 
need  me.  Let  the  good  woman,  come  «°w  she  conquered  the  odds  against 
.  her — how   she    washed   ana  ironed   and 

in'  scrubbed  out  a  living,  laying   by  "cop- 

Lincoln  heard  her  story  through,  then  pers  for  schoolin'  "  in  a  cracked  teapot 
said-  "You  are  entitled  to  your  soldier-l  her  shiftless"  Tom  never  could  locate— 
husband's  pay.     Come  this  time  tomor-  «  »"   ?  true„!'°ry  Tthat  Puts  the   ^laB^ 

"  •„  ,  , j  on  fiction.     When    Tom    was    mustered 

row,  and  tne  papers  will  be   signed  and(  ou(.  hg   on|y   added  fQ  her  burdeng>   for 

ready  for  you."  Then,  as  she  turned:  he  waa  a  "gentleman  of  the  plush  nck- 
to  leave— "Honey,  I  couldn't  open  myl  er"  type  and  used  to  spin  yarns  of  War 
mouf  to  tell  him  how  I'ae  gwine  'mem-j  Days  while  Nancy  made  the  soapsuds  , 
,       ,  .       .  ,        .    ,       .  .       „„,  T  fly,     But  nothing  could  daunt  her  spirit, 

ber  him  fo  evah  for  dem   words-an   I  San(Jy  McVean_  the   big  poli<.eman  who 

couldn't   see   him   kase   d.;   tears   wuz  heard  her  cry  out  over  Lincoln's  death,  | 

fallin'  "—be  called  her  back:  .  got  her  ajanitress'  job  in  Ford's  Theater  ! 

"My   good  woman,    itmaybe   you'ltf  and  for  four  years  she  reverently  scrubb- 

,  .  ,, ...     t j  ■    h,  J  ed  the  steps    that  Lincoln  had   c  imbe 

see  many  a  day  when  all  the  food  in  the1  that  ^^  njgh(.  whep   h<.  went  tQ  fte 

house  is  a  single  loaf  of  bread.  Even  theater  "to  forget  his  cares."  "An' I 
so,  give  every  child  a  slice,  and  send  nevah  done  no  holiah  wuk,"  she  always 
your  children  off  to  school." 


Washington  -  White  House 

The  family  moved  out  to  Wisconsin  in 
the  early  seventies,  partly  to  be  near  a 
brother  of  Nancy  and  partly  for  the 
good  schools  there.  "Shiftless"  Tom 
continued  to  feel  "tol'able— je3'  tol'able 
—too  feeble  fer  wuk,"  but  Nancy,  with 
the  children'9  help,  ran  a  Snowflake 
Home  Laundry  that  was  the  talk  of  the 
town.  And  out  of  the  grades  into  High 
School  climbed  the  three  children,  the 
twin  boys  talking  college  all  the  time — 
and  meaning  it.  Chloe  would  have 
meant  it  too,  but  a  young  minister  from 
Milwaukee  carried  her  off  to  be  the  pride 
of  his  parish.  In  the  following  year. 
sorrow  came  to  Nancy,  with  fearful 
shock.  Chloe's  husband  was  drowned 
while  trying  to  save  a  comrade,  and — 
three  days  later — Chloe  herself  gave  her 
life  for  a  baby  girl's. 

•T'se  got  one  more  chile  ter  give 
schoolin'  to  now,"  Nancy  said,  when 
she  took  the  baby  in  her  arms,"  an' I 
vows  ter  vou,  Mistah  Lincoln — I  sure 
will  do  it." 

And  no  mother  has  more  reason  to  be 
proud  of  her  children  today  than 
Nancy  Bushrod.  David  is  pastor  of 
the  First  Colored  Church  in  Detroit. 
Booker  is  teaching  at  Tusk=gee  (he  was 
Booker  Washington's  own  "find"  on 
one  of  his  lecture  tours),  and  Beulah 
was  valedictorian  of  her  class  last  June 
and  now  is  taking  college  work  in  Ex- 
pression. 

On  Nancy's  eightieth  birthday,  a  doc- 
tor gave  Nancy  Bushrod  a  fine  portrait 
of  Lincoln,  And  now  sha  spends  her 
days  looking  up  at  Lincoln's  face.  It's 
the  glory  of  her  life  that  s he  knew  him, 
and  no  one  chats  with  ber  who  doesn't 
hear: 

"Honay.I  krfew  Lincoln— an'  I  knows 
him  today — an  I'll  know  him  yonder, 
when  Sweet  Chariot  Swings  Low  fer 
me." 


says,  whe 


Butler,   Mrs.    Josephine 


Woman  Recalls  Flash 
When  Lincoln  Shot 


BY  DAMON  RUNYON  JR. 

(Copyright,  193S,  by  United  Press.) 

LORAIN,  Ohio,  Feb.  ^.-Ninety- 
year-old  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler  rocked 
in  a  creaky  chair  by  a  small  pot- 
bellied stove  in  her  cottage  today  and 
told  of  the  night  of  April  14,  1865, 
when  in  a  remote  telegraph  office  in 


Connellsville,  Pa.,  the  sounder  clacked 
out  the  flash: 

"President  Lincoln  shot.  Not  ex- 
pected to  live   ..." 

"I  was  stunned,"  Mrs.  Butler,  who 
at  that  time  was  a  Morse  wire  op- 
erator for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
recalled.  "Henry  Blackstone— he  was 
president  of  the  road  then,  and  a  man 
named  Frick — that  big  mining  man 
from  Pittsburgh— were  in  the  office 
at  the  time. 

"It  was  strange,  too,  because  we'd 
just  been  talking  about  the  President 
when  that  flash  came  through.  I  was 
so  shocked  I  could  hardly  work  the 
key  to  relay  the  message  to  Union- 
town. 
Only  18  Years  Old. 

"I  had  to  stay  on  the  job  all  that 
night  to  relay  the  story  of  Lincoln's 
assassination  in  the  Ford  Theater  in 
Washington.  The  next  day  I  was  worn 
out.  I  was  only  a  young  girl  then— 
about  18,  I  think." 

The  little  old  lady  was  silent  for  a 
few  minutes. 

"It  was  a  shock  to  the  whole  Na- 
tion at  that  time,"  she  said.  "The 
Negroes  seemed  to  feel  bad  because 
they  felt  they  owed  Lincoln  so  much. 
And  the  white  folk  not  only  were  sad- 
dened, but  I  think  many  of  them  were 
a  little  scared  of  what  the  Negroes 
might  do. 

"A  lot  of  people  had  been  wearing 
black,  anyway,  because  of  the  war, 
and  when  church  let  out  on  Sunday  it 
looked  as  if  a  great  black  pall  hung 
over  the  whole  world." 

Mrs.  Butler  looked  a  bit  wistful  as 
she  sat  in  the  small  living  room  of 
her  tiny  cottage.  It  was  filled  with 
antique  furniture,  paintings  and 
knick-knacks. 
Lives  AH  Alone. 

"I  live  here  all  by  myself,"  she 
went  on. 

"I've  been  alone  ever  since  I  was  a 
little  girl.  My  mother  died  when  I 
was  5,  and  I  never  saw  my  father  and 
brother  after  that.  They  left  me  with 
relatives.  I  had  to  do  something  to 
make  a  living,  so  I  learned  the  Morse 
code.  Then  I  got  the  job  with  "the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

"It  was  real  quiet  in  that  lonely  lit- 
tle office  with  just  the  three  of  us 
talking  about  Lincoln.  Then  that  sud- 
den clatter  that  told  us  he  was  dead. 
"I  saw  him  only  once,"  she  went  on 
"and  he  looked  like  a  big  farmer  boj, 
—thin  as  a  split  rail.  His  face  had  s 
charitable  look  stamped  on  it.  Some- 
times I  see  it  before  me  today." 


<te 


HUGH  A.  BARNHART,  Pretident 
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AUgUSt    20,    1932 


Lincoln  National   Life  Foundation 
Fort   uayne,    Indiana 

Gentl  em  en: 

I  am   enclosing   two  stories  carried  in  recent   issues 
of   The  News-Sentinel.      *bte   first  is   the  original  as  received 
by  us   from  you  and    the   second  is   the   first  response  we   have 
had. 

I  feel   sure   that  -^ev.   Harrison  ff.  Butler  will   be  a 
leading  candidate   for   this    place   of  honor  but    if   Lie  does   not 
win   that   this    story,  will   be  an   interesting  one   to   add   to   your 
collection   of  data. 

I  will   be   delighted    to    aid   you  in  every   way   possible 
if  you  need  anyone   here  to   make   contact  with  ^ev.    Butler.      He 
is   a  good   friend  of  mine,    still   in  good   health  and  would    be 
a      istinguished   honored  guest. 


Yours  very    truly, 


Jews-Sentinel 


:3 


/ieV-  r/^rr(S. 


Washington  -  soldier 
caught  swearing  by  L. 


WHO  KNEW  LINCOLN 
SEEK  OLDEST  HIOOSIER 


Who  is  the  oldest  person  in  Indi- 
ana who  heard,  saw  or  knew  Abra- 
ham Lincoln;  This  is  a  question  the 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  would  like  to  have 
answered.  It  put  the  question  to  the 
editor  of  The  News-Sentinel  who  in 
turn  is  passing-  it  on  to  his  headers. 
The  editor  will  welcome  any  pertinent 
information  on  this  matter,  or  it  maty 
be  sent  direct  to  the  Foundation  at 
Fort  Wayne.  The  reason  the  Founda- 
tion is  trying  to  locate  this  person 
is  that  it  is  desirous  of  doing  honor  to 
him  or  her,  if,  it  should  prove  to  be 
a  woman.  On  September  16,  the 
Foundation  will  dedicate  at  Fort 
Wayne  a  heroic  bronze  statute  of 
"Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Hoosier 
Youth,"  the  work  of  Paul  .Manship, 
celebrated  New  York  sculptor.  The 
statue,  which  will  be  the  foremost 
memorial  to  the  Emancipator  by  the 
state  in  which  he  spent  fourteen 
years  of  his  boyhood,  will  stand  on 
the  plaza  of  the  Lincoln  National 
Life    Insurance    Company's    building. 


MUM  cmmrnp-ip 


VETERAN  WAS  EMBARASSED 
WHEN  HE  MET  ABE  LINCOLN 


REV.      HARRISON      W.      BUTLER, 

WAS     CAUGHT     IN     ACT     OF 

SWEARING    BY    PRESIDENT. 


Recently  The  News-Sentinel  carried 
a  short  story  that  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Life  Foundation  of  Fort 
Wayne  was  searching  for  the  oldest 
person  that  knew  or  had  seen  or 
heard  Abraham  Lincoln  during  his 
life.  The  company  desires  to  make 
such  a  person  an  honored  guest  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  the 
youthful  Lincoln  which  will  occur 
September  16th.  And  thereby  lies  -c 
tale  where  a  well  known  Rochestei 
man  enters  as  a  leading  candidate 
for  the  honored  place. 

Rev.  Harrison  W.  Butler,  retired 
United  Brethern  minister,  85  years 
of  age  and  commander  of  the  Mc- 
Clung  Post  of  the  G.  A.  R.  here,  is 
the  "hero"  of  the  story  and  he  re- 
members the  details  he  says  as  well 
as  if  it  happened  yesterday. 
Enlisted   At   15. 

Ben  Butler,  enlisted  in  the  army 
when  a  lad  of  15  and  not  yet  having 
received  the  call  to  the  ministry  did 
not  hesitate  to  fib  some  about  his 
age  to  get  into  the  war.  He  went 
through  some  of  the  fiercest  battles 
of  the  eastern  campaign  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  his  regiment,  the 
128th  Indiana,  was  encamped  at  the 
edge  of  Washington  helping  to  guard 
the  capitol. 

One  morning  Butler  and  some  of 
his  companions  were  in  the  company 
street  and  a  remark  was  passed  by 
a  companion  not  to  the  liking  of  the 
future  preacher.  Ben  forgot  himself 
and  answered  back  emphasizing  the 
remark  with  what  he  says,  "was  a 
terrible  oath."  Just  then  the  group 
was  unexpectedly  broken  up  by  an 
officer's  command  and  as  the  soldiers 
lined  up  they  saw  a  tall  man,  with  a 
high  hat,  dressed  in  black  walking 
their  way.  It  was  Abraham  Lincoln, 
president  of  the  United  States,  mak- 
ing an  inspection  of  the  camp. 


Recommends  Butler. 

Lincoln  with  his  piercing  eyes  said  ' 
nothing  until  he  stopped  in  front  of 
Butler  and  then  pulled  the  surprised ' 
soldier  out  of  the  line.  First  Lin- 
coln asked  the  youth  his  name  and 
next  what  company  he  was  in.  Turn- 
ing to  the  entire  outfit  the  president 
lifted  his  hand  for  silence  and  said, 
"Soldiers  of  the  128th  Indiana,  if  any 
of  you  have  any  swearing  to  do  I 
recommend  to  you  this  youth,  Ben 
Butler,  as  he  can  do  a  good  job  of 
it."  Then  the  guant  figure  passed  on 
down  the  company  street  and  out  of 
sight. 

Rev.  Butler  says  that  cured  him  of 
swearing  and  that  later  he  became  a 
United  Brethern  minister,  but  he| 
never  forgot  the  incident  and  never  ■ 
will. 


^ugust  24,  1S32 


Mr.  Hugh  A.  Barahart 
The  News-~cnt  inel 
&ochest,  r,   Indians 

DeT  Vr.  Barnhart: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy  in 
sending  us  the  clippings  concerning  P  v.  Harrison  W.  Butl  r. 
Te  will  get  in  touch  with  him  icniied  lately. 

3i  icjrely, 

director 

Lincoln  Historic  1  Research  Form     tion 


law/h 


Rochester,       Indiana, 
September  6th,     1932. 

Louis  A.    Warren,      Director, 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 
Fort   Wayne,       Indiana, 

Dear  sir:  - 

Yours  of  August   24th,    received   asking  for 
information   as   to    when  and  where   I    saw  Abraham  Lincoln, 

I    am   a  veteran  of  the  Civil    War,    having   served 
three   years,  from   1863-6   in  Company  C  of  the   128th,  Indiana 
infantry.    After   the   surrender  of   "Lee   to   Grant "   my 
regiment   was    assigned   camping  place  near   the   State  House 
grounds,     Washington,    D.     C. 

I    being   a  lad  of    17   years,  having  been  only    15 
when  enlisting  in   the  United  States   army,  naturally   was 
like  most  boys,  full  of  life.    Our  regiment   was   called  Hovey's 
babies.    One   day  one  of  my   comrads   did   something   that  did 
not   Please  me   and  boy  like,  with   an  oath   I    told   him  not   to 
repeat   the   act.    Just   then  I  observed   a  tall   figure  Picking 
his   way   through   the  line,  shaking  hands   right   and   left  with 
the   soldiers.    I   being   small  of   stature,  my  position  was 
well   down  the   line.    As   the   tall  man  drew  near  I  observed   it 
was   Abraham  Lincoln.'   As  he   approached  where  I   was   standing 
I    tried   to    dodge,    but  he   caught  my  little  hand   in  his   strong 
bony  grip  and  held  on  in  spite  of  my   efforts   to   get   affay. 
He  pulled,  me   forward   and  inquired  what   regiment   is   this,  some 
one  volunteered   the   information   that   it   was   the   128th,  Indiana. 
His  next   question  was,  what   is   your  name?  before   I    could 
answer,  some  one   called  out  Ben  Butler,  (The  boys   all  ways 
dubbed  me  Ben)Mr.    Lincoln   straightened  up   and   said,  soldiers 
of   the   128th,  Indiana,    if   any  of  you  have   swearing   to    do,  I 
recommend  Ben  Butler  for  he   will    do    you   a  good    job. 
,  Two    days   thereafter  news   came   that  Lincoln  had 

been   assassinated,     i    appreciate   the   Privilege  of  having   the 

opportunity  of  contributing   this   little  memento    in  honor 

to    the  memory  of   so   great    and  good   a  man   as   was   Abraham  Lincoln. 

Very   respectfully, 
Harris  Elkanah  Butler. 


8u  7i  t r 

Rochester,    Indiana.       September  6th,     1932, 
Additional    information  regarding  my  Past  history. 

I    was  born  near  Dayton,    Ohio,  on   the    15th,    of  March    lq4°% 

Moved   to  £tark    County,    Indiana  when  but    a  small   boy. 

My   Present    address   is   712  Fulton  Avenue,    Rochester,     Indiana. 

'.Then   and   where   I    saw  Abraham  Lincoln   is   given   in   the 
letter  herewith   inclosed. 

Respectfully, 

Harris   Elkanah  Butler. 


Butterfield,  David 

Remembers  Phowgraphing  Lincoln 


Washington  -  White  House 

■ 


DAVID   BUT  i      .'.FIELD 

Veteran   Cameraman,   Who   in   1864  Spent  Two    Hours    Making    Studies   of 

Lincoln   at  the  White   House. 


*Thank  You/  Exclaimed  Lincoln 
After  Long  Ordeal  Before  Carrier 

Words  of  Emancipator  Cherished  by  "Wet-Wash  Photog- 
rapher," Who  Spent  Two  Hours  Exposing  Eight 
Plates  in  East  Room  of  White  House  in  1864 


Ben  Perley  Moore  of  Newbury, 
Mass.,  gave  David  Butterfleld,  a 
Boston  photographer,  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  Abraham  Lincoln,  one 
day  in  1864.  Butterfleld  wanted  to 
make  some  portrait  studies  of  the 
President.  He  was  young  in  the 
business,  but  in  '61  he  had  become 
apprenticed  to  Whipple  &  Black,  the 
foremost  portrait  photographers  of 
\eir  day  in  Boston  and,  by  '64  the 
i  uth  had  learned  his  trade  and 
jyened  a  place  of  his  own  in  Wash- 
ington .  Street,  opposite  the  old 
Boylston  Market.  Naturally,  if  he 
could  make  some  good  studies  of  the 
President  it  would  give  him  a  lift  in 
his  new  business;  people  were  inter- 
ested in  portraits  of  the  lanky  rail 
splitter  from  Illinois,  and  that  was 
before  the  day  when  people  demanded 
j  pictures  to  look  at  in  their  news- 
papers, and  read  the  news  that  ac- 
companied them  if  there  was  any 
time  left. 

So  Butterfleld  took  his  parapher- 
nalia to  Washington.  This  was  a  job 
in  itself.  Those  were  the  days  of  the 
"wet-wash  photographer."  Dry  plate's 


had  not  been  devised.  And  the 
camera  was  nothing  to  tuck  away 
in  your  pocket;  it  had  a  tremendous 
bellows  and  an  imposing  tripod  and 
was  heavy,  but  the  youthful  pho- 
tographer did  not  think  much  about 
that. 

Finds  Lincoln  Patient 

He  got  to  Washington,  presented 
his  letter,  and  an  appointment  was 
made  for  a  morning  when  the  Presi- 
dent would  come  into  the  East  Room 
and  allow  the  photographer  two 
hours  in  which  to  work.  Mr.  Butter- 
field,  who  has  been  holding  an  ex- 
hibition of  some  of  his  early  pho- 
tographs at  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary, does  not  remember  that 
Lincoln  indulged  in  much  small  talk. 
"But  I  was  impressed  with  his  rever- 
ence for  spiritual  things,"  Mr.  But- 
terfleld said,  speaking  of  the  inci- 
dent which  is  something  for  a  pho- 
tographer to  remember,  nowadays. 
"I  remember  he  spoke  of  his  son 
Robert  who  had  just  graduated  from 
college." 

Lincoln  was  very  patient.  His  lean 


lips  moved  now  and  then  in  a  little 
smile  as  he  complied  with  the  pho- 
tographer's anxious  requests  for 
changes  in  position.  Only  seven  or 
eight  plates  were  exposed.  That  would 
not  take  today's  White  House  pho- 
tographers two  hours.  "I  remember," 
Mr.  Butterfleld  said,  "that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln thanked  me  for  coming,  when 
I  got  ready  to  fold  up  my  things 
and  leave.  Thanked  me!" 


Butt,    Z.    B. 


=2  -  //  -  3  / 


TELLS  OF  SEEING 


Carlisle   Resident  and  Others 

in  Penna.  Recall  Meeting  and 

Talking  to  Honest  Abe 

By  Associated  Press 

Tomorrow  is  Lincoln's  Birthday, 
and  throughout  Pennsylvania 
schools,  civic  and  fraternal  organi- 
zations, military  groups  and  others 
will  review  the  life  story  of  the 
Civil  War  President. 

Some  still  live  who  tell  of  seeing 
him. 

In  Carlisle,  Zephanla  B.  Butt,  83 
years  old  today,  told  of  witnessing 
the  assassination  of  President  Lin- 
coln in  Ford's  Theatre  that  April 
night  of'  1865. 

Butt  said  he  heard  the  actor- 
assassin,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  shout 
"Sic  semper  tyrannis!"  Then  the 
fatal  shot  rang  out. 

Recalls   Booth   Dinner 

Mrs.  Mary  Myers,  97,  of  the  Wil- 
liamsport  Home  for  the  Poor,  said 
Booth  ate  dinner  at  her  rooming 
house  in  Washington  a  few  hours 
before  he  went  to  the  theatre  that 
night.  She  frequently  exchanged 
greetings  with  the  rail-splitter 
President,  she  said. 

Private  Frank  Thomas,  97,  -J 
Chester,  is  another  who  tells  of 
shaking  hands  with  Lincoln. 

John  Sprenkle,  of  New  Cumber- 
land, said  as  a  youngster  he  got 
up  at  2  A.  M.  in  order  to  be  in 
Gettysburg  the  day  Lincoln  made 
his  memorable  "four-score-and- 
seven-years"  address  on  the  wind- 
swept battlefield. 

Talked   With  Lincoln 

Charles  R.  Stearns,  Williamsport 
merchant,  said  he  remembered 
Lincoln,  in  a  stovepipe  hat,  work- 
ing over  papers  in  Washington. 
Stearns  was  en  route  home  from 
an  army  camp  where  he  visited  his 
father,  the  quartermaster,  that  day. 

H.  H.  Johns,  Williamsport's  last 
•urviving  Civil  War  veteran,  re- 
called seeing  Lincoln  twice.  He 
said  he  also  witnessed  the  sur- 
render of  General  Lee. 

Mrs.  Susan  G.  Senn,  84,  said  she 
talked  with  Lincoln  while  he  ate  in 
a  railroad  dining  room  at  Erie,  and 
that  once  she  saw  him  on  his  way 
to  Washington  after  his  election. 
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Lincoln's  European  Envoy. 
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BT  j-ci:  suggestion  v.  .ue  Hon.  i  fax  yoa  already  know,  I  believe."  Be- 
Schuyier  Colfax,  member  of  |  fore  we  could  speak  he  hurried  on  to 
congress  ai.  "halrman  of  the  I  me,  "Are  you  ready  to  go  to  Europe 
house  comniitu.  on  postoffices  |  on  a  30  days'  trip,  starting  next  Satur- 
and  post  roads,  I  applied  soon  after  |  day  morning?"  I  said  I  was.  Mr.  Lin- 
the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  i  eoln  turned  to  Seward,  saying,  "We 
position  of  special  mail  agent,  to  work  had  better  give  him  to  the  end  of  the 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Holbrook  of  '  fiscal  year  to  make  his  report."  Then 
New  York  under  the  direction  of  the  i  to  me,  "When  you  have  finished  your 
chairman  of  the  committee  aforesaid.  j  business  with  the  secretary,  come  back 
By    help    of    Mr.    Colfax    and    other  |  to  me." 

friends  my  application  was  backed  by  I  "Come  on  with  me  .and  wait  for  Mr. 
a  petition  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Button,"  he  said,  taking  Colfax  by  th 
active  !  governors',  United.  States,  sen-  arm;  then  to  Mr.  Seward.  "It  won't  be 
ators  and  members  of  congress.  ■  Mr.  very  long.  1  presume."  "No,"  said  Mr 
Colfax  himself  presented  me  to  Mont- 
gomery Blair,  the  new  postmaster  gen- 
eral. My  petition  was  duly  filed,  and 
my  friends  were  confident  that  I  should 
receive  the  appointment,  but  we  had 
reckoned  all  along  without  Senator  Ly- 
man Trumbull.  As  soon  as  he  found  out 
what  was  going  on  he  filed  a  protest 
against  me,  and  Judge  Douglas  ad- 
vised me  to  withdraw.  Before  doing 
'Mat  I  went  to  see  Trumbull,  who  met 
'Vtc  quite  6eaialiy,  saying  he  had  no 
personal  rancor— individually  he  would 
lather  do  me  a  good  turn  than  not— 
but  it  seemed  to  him  mighty  poor  par- 
ty policy  for  the  new  administration 
to  recognize  thus  officially  the  friends 
and  henchmen  of  Douglas  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  its  own. 

When  Colfax  heard  of  that,  he  was 
very  angry.  "Come  with  me.  We 
will  submit  the  matter  to  the  presi- 
dent himself,"  he  said.  It  was  con- 
gressmen's day  at  the  White  House, 
so  a  nod  to  the  messenger  sulHced.  We 
went  straight  Into  the  executive  cham- 
ber and  waited  our  turn.  Mr.  Lincoln 
sat  at  his  desk  throughout  the  trans- 
action of  business  instead  of  going  the 
rounds,  as  is  now  the  presidential  hab- 
it. As  soon  as  he  saw  Mr.  Colfax  he 
beckoned  him  forward  and  after  a  few 
low  words  with  him  led  us  both  Into 
a  room  adjoining,  where  he  said:  "Col- 
fax, I  think  we  have  something  else 
besides  postoffices  and  post  roads  to 
look  after.  If  you  will  leave  this  mat- 
ter to  me,  I  think  we  can  provide  for 
our  young  friend  so  as  not  to  make  any 
disturbance."  We  were  turning  away, 
but  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "Wait  a  mo- 
ment," and  stepped  into,  one  of  the 
family  rooms,  from  which  he  returned, 
hat  in  hand.  "We  will  go  .over  to  the 
department  of  state,!'  be  said,  leading 
us  down  the  stairway  that  leads  to  the  • 
east  room,  thence  out  by  a  side  door 
through  the  White  House  grounds. 
We  found  Mr.  Seward's  anteroom 
crowded,  but  Mr."  Lincoln  neither 
glanced  at  nor  spoke  to  any  person 
there.  ''Gentlemen,  be  seated,"  he  said 
.to  us,.,  then  strode  into  the , secretary's 
rprivate  office.  In  about  ten  minutes 
he  himself  came  to  the  door  of  it  and 
nodded  to ,  us  in  sign  that  we  should 
enter.  As  we  went  in  he  said:  "This 
is  the  young  man,  Mr.  Secretary,  of  j 
whom  I  have  been  speaking.     Mr.  Cot  I 


30m,  adjoining; 
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he  give  you  any  general  or  special  iu-i 
structious?"  he  asked.  I  told  him  J 
What  had  passed,  and  showed  him  the!, 
documents— two  sealed  packets,  one  ad-  j 
dressed  to  Mr.  Adams,  minister  at  the  ! 
court  of  ,St.  James.,  .the   other  to  Mr.' 
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MUST  LOOK   AFTER  THIS  HAX."j 

can  give  him  all  necessary 
in  a  few  minutes."  I  look- 
wo  men  closely.  Lincoln 
:r  strong  though  suppress- 
ward  cool  aud  collect- 


ed. I  found  him,  however,  most  ur- 
bane, though  very  businesslike.  "The 
matter  is  very  simple,"  he  said  to  me 
when  Lincoln  and  Colfax  had  left  us. 
"You  have  only  to  deliver  these  dis- 
patches to  the  parties  to  whom  you  will 
find  them  addressed— then  your  mission 
ends.  In  case  accident  or  illness  shall 
incapacitate  you,  we  authorize' jou  to: 
use  your  own  discretion  in  securing  a 
proxy.  In  case  of  emergency,  you  are 
further  authorized  to  break  the  seals 
and  read  the  contents  of  the  packets, 
or  to  destroy  them,  as  you  may  think 
best.  Since  the  president  vouches  for 
your  fidelity,  we  feel  quite  sure  in  in- 
trusting these  instructions  to  your 
hands.  They  are  brief  and  have  been 
written  out  conjointly  by  the  president 
and  myself.  They  are  not  in  cipher. 
The  president  may  or  may  not  give 
you  the  gist  .af..their  subject  matter. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  important— 
quite  important— yet  I  think  the  presi-, 
dent  is  unduly  agitated  over  what  I  be-: 
lieve  to  be  mere  rumors.  Our  conversa- 
tion is  of  course  confidential— except 
with  the  president.  Now  I  have  only 
to  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey." 

I  left  the  state  department  and  found  j 
Mr.  Colfax  in  the  general  waiting  room 


"DO  YOU  KNOW  THE  CONTEXTSr"         ^ 

"Good!"  he  said.  "We  intended,  when 
we  wrote  out  those  instructions  last 
night,  to  send  them  by  one  of  our  at- 
taches, but  I  had  rather  send  them  by 
you.  It  is  lucky  all  around  that  Mr. 
Colfax  brought  you  over  this  morning. 
I  want  to  say  to  you  both  our  salva- 
tion depends  on  our  diplomats  In 
Europe.  If  they,  make  a  mistake  now, 
we  are  gone  sure.  No  earthly  power 
can  save  us.  I  have  instructed  Mr. 
Seward  to  say  to  Mr.  Adams,  also. to 
Mr.  Dayton,  that  they  must  not  only 
protest  against  but  prevent  the  recog-; 
nition  of  the  Confederacy  at  any 
hazard.  I  would  as  soon  have  England 
and  Prance  issue  a  proclamation  bt 
war  against  us.  and  done  with-  ft.  Then 
at  least  we  should  know  how  we  stood. 
If -the  English  and  French  give  .as?!* 
reason  for  such  recognition  ourin-< 
effective  blockade,  our  ministers 
must  say  .to  them  we  will  either 
make  It  effective  or  raise  it;  that'we 
Will  protect  foreign  commerce  if  it 
takes  every  penny  of  our  resources. 
We  only  want  to  protect  ourselves 
against  the  privateers  who  will  soon 
swarm  over  the  ocean  under*  ttheir 
letters  of  marque.  Our  oatfy  yaird  and 
ships  at  Norfolk  have' been 'destroyed. 
This  cripples  us,  but  only  for  the  mo- 
ment. 

"The  main  point  is  this,  that  we  wish 
to  receive  through  the  regular  chan- 
nels of  diplomacy  assurances  not  only 
that  the  Confederacy  will  not  be  recog- 
nized, but  that  England  and  France 
will  sustain  this  administration  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws.  You  go  not: 
merely  as  a  messenger  of  the  state  de-, 
partment— you  are  my  personal  envoy, 
commissioned  to  give  to  those  gentle- 
men, as  best  you  can,  my  ideas  of  how 
important  it  is  that  they  shall  act 
promptly  and  with  decision. 


>  "I  will  pst  Mr.  Colfax  in  communi- 
cation with  Judge  Douglas.  You  must 
come  back  to  London  from  Paris,  loaf 
around  there  and  pick  up  all  the  in- 
j  formation  you  think  in  any  way  re- 
I  liable.  That  you  will  report  to  Judge 
Douglas,  and  he  in  turn  will  report  it 
to  me,  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Colfax.  This,  I  think,  will  be  better 
and  much  safer  than  to  have  it  come 
through  ordinary  channels. 

'■But  this  is  immaterial.  The  thing 
is,  get  information,  get  all  the  informa- 
tion you  can,  and  let  me  have  it  as 
quickly  and  as  safely  as  possible.  As  to 
money,  I  shall  have  your  account 
transferred  to  the  executive  emergency 
fund  and  shall  myself  act  as. voucher. 
Your  present  mission  ends  upon  June 
30.  You  can  either  come  back  then 
and  report  to  me  in  person  or  stay 
over  there,  if  you  find  you  can  be  of  use. 
Either  way,  we  will  make  it  all  right 
with  you.  Indeed,"  turning  to  Mr.  Col- 
fax, "Colfax,  we  must  look  after  this 
young  man  it"  lit-  '5  as  faithful  to  us  as  I 
know  he  has  been  to  Judge  Douglas." 
Then  he  said  goodby— a  last  good- 
i  by,  little  as  I  then  thought  It  to  be. 
I  I  meant  to  come  back  in  three  months 
i  at  most.  On  my  arrival  in  London  I 
j  drove  directly  to  our  embassy.  Minister 
Adams  was  in.  He  glanced  at  the 
envelope  I  had  brought  and  gave  me 
a  cordial  greeting,  then  broke  the 
seals  and  read  the  instructions,  after 
which  he  looked  up,  saying,  "Do  you 
know  the  contents?"  "I  do  not,"  I 
said,  "but  the  president  kindly  gave 
me  his  views  regarding  certain  mat? 
ters  which  1  am  at  liberty  to,  repeat 
to  you."  With  that  preface  I  told  him 
as  exactly  as  I  could,  and  very  earnest- 
ly, all  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had'said.  He 
listened  most  attentively,  and  evidently 
felt  that  1  spoke. truthfully.  When  I 
had  finished  he.  said:  "While  I  receive 
you  simply  as  a  bearer  o£  Qispatches 
which  require  no  answer  through  you, 
either  sealed  or  verbal,  I  taktf  pleasure  in 
recognizing  you  as  a  pt^s<MJig|l!tfriend  of 
the  president,  and  on  your  return  from 
Paris  I  wish  you  would  call  otUpe;  then 
1  may  have  something,  to  say'''  On  my 
arrival  at  Paris  1  found  Minister  Dayton 
was  absent,  so  I  was  compelled  to  give 
•my  packet  inio  the  hands  of  the  under- 
secretary of  legation  and  keep  my 
verbal  instructions  for  a  rffore  conven- 
ient season.  On  my  return  to  London 
ill  news  awaited  me.  Judge  Douglas 
was  dead,  and  with  him  all  ambition 
on  my  part  for  either  a  military  or 
political  career. 
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THE    EVENING    BULL 


ACTOR  SAW  LINCOLN 
SHOT,  HID  STAGE 

C.  F.  Byrne,    of    This    City,  84, 

Abandoned  Dramatic  Career 

After  Tragedy 


KNEW  MARTYR'S    SON,  TAD 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  BYRNE 


A  twenty-year-old  youth  stood  in 
the  wing  of  Ford's  theatre,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  the  night  of  April  16. 
1865,  nervously  awaiting  his  entrance 
as  "Captain  De  Boots,"  a  minor  char- 
acter in  the  play,  "Our  American 
Cousin," 

As  he  strode  out  before  the  foot- 
lights, hoping  to  do  his  best  on  this 
particular  night  a  shot  rang  out  from 
the  President's  box,  and  he.  with  the 
rest  of  the  cast,  and  the  entire  audi- 
ence remained  transfixed  with  horror 
as  they  saw  the  beloved  President  Lin- 
coln crumple  forward  in  his  chair, 
and  the  assassin,  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
leap,  to   the   stage    and   disappear. 

Today  Charles  Francis  Byrne,  the 
youthful  "Captain  de  Boots"  of  that 
other  dav,  recalls  the  scene  vividly 
as  he  sits  in  the  little  house  at  4929 
Boudinot  St..  where  he  lives  with  his 
only  son,  Charles  Thompson  Byrne, 
and   his   daughter-in-law. 

Mr.  Byrne  celebrated  his  eighty- 
Eourth  birthday  on  Sunday.  He  is  one 
of  the  very  few  surviving  members  of 
that  theatrical  company  upon  which 
murder   dropped   a   black   curtain^ 

And  for  thai  ambitious  young  actor, 


Charles  Eyrne.  that  tragic  curtain  was 
the  last.  So  distressing  were  the 
thoughts  which  forever  were  associat- 
ed in  his  mind  with  the  theatre  that 
he  has  never  uttered  <an  actor's  line 
or  sot  foot  upon  a  stage  since  that 
night. 

Eight  years  ago  a  paralytic  stroke 
left  his  powers  of  speech  seriously 
hampered  and  he  related  the  story 
yesterday  with  the  assistance  of  his 
daughter-in-law.  But  the  gestures  of 
his  slender  hands  and  the  expression 
in  his  keen,  blue  eyes,  as  he  recon- 
structs the  picture  show  what  a 
strong  impression  it  made  upon  him. 

"Booth,  whom  we  all  knew  well, 
shot  President  Lincoln  from  behind," 
he  said,  "and  then  jumped  to  the 
stage,  catching  his  foot  in  some  bunt- 
ing and  breaking  his  leg  as  he  fell. 
A  guard  tried  to  hold  him  just  be- 
fore he  jumped  from  the  President's 
box  but  Booth  wrenched  himself 
loose.  He  picked  himself  up  and  was 
:r.vmg  with  pain  as  he  ran  past  me. 

After  the  first  shock,  Mr.  Byrne  ran 
to  the  box,  climbed  up  the  side,  saw 
the  blood  flowing  from  the  President's 
wound.  Laura  Keene,  the  leading  lady 
of  the  cast,  had  also  rushed  to  the 
box  and  had  Lincoln's  head  in  her 
lap,    Mr.    Byrne   relates. 

"I  took  one  look  and  then  fled,"  he 

continued,    "all   of   us   did.    We   didn't 

it  to  be  implicated  In  the  terrible 


Byrne    had    seen    Lincoln    fre- 


"itly.     He 


friend     of 


president's  son,  Tad,  and  the  two 
young  men  frequently  went  to  dances 
together.  "I  guess  you  both  liked  the 
ladies  pretty  much,  didn't  you,"  Mr 
Byrne's  daughter-in-law  remarked 
The  old  gentleman  nodded  and  smiled. 
After  that  night,  young  Byrne,  who 
had  been  on  the  stage  for  three  years, 
realizing  an  ambition  which  had  been 
his  ever  since  he1  was  a  little  boy, 
went  back  to  his  native  Baltimore.  He 
has  been  more  than  fifty  years  in 
Philadelphia  first  as  a  real  estate  and 


Byrne,  Charles  Francis 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  BYRNE 
Who  played  "Captain  de  Boots"  in 
Our  American  Cousin,"  on  April 
14,  1865,  when  President  Lincoln  was 
shot  in  Ford's  Theatre.  Mr.  Byrne 
lives  at  4929  Boudinot  st 
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Booth    Brushed     By    Him 
Stage  After  Assassination, 
Says  C.  F.  Byrne 


For  sixty-five  years  Charles  F. 
Byrne  has  held  in  his  mind  a  pic- 
ture which  time  cannot  dim,  so  vivid 
was  the  circumstance,  so  "tragic  the 
outcome. 

Lying  on  his  bed  to  which  he  has 
been  confined  for  nine  years,  owing 
to  a  paralytic  stroke,  scarcely  able  to 
move  or  to  utter  a  sound,  with  the 
world  all  about  him  growing  more 
and  more  vague  with  the  years,  the 
old  actcr  cannot  fOrget  that  fateful 
day,  April  14.  1865,  when  the  beloved 
Abraham  Lincoln  .was  shot  down 
before  his  eyes,  while  enjoying  tho 
play  from  the  President's  box. 

Mr.  Byrne,  who  lives  with  his  only 
son,  C.  Thompson  Byrne,  and  his 
daughter-in-law,  at  4929  Boudinot 
street,  isone  of  the  few  survivors  of 
the  cast  which  presented  "Our  Amer- 
ican Cousin"  at  Ford's  Theatre, 
Washington,  the  night  the  President 
was  assassinated  by  John  Wilkes 
Booth. 

With  delicate  hands  gesticulating 
and  a  few  whispered  phrases,  Mr. 
Byrne,  on  the  eve  of  Lincoln's  121st 
birthday  anniversary,  endeavors  today 
to  recall  the  fateful  night^-the  last 
night  of  his  career  as  an  actor.  The 
shock  of  the  tragedy  made  such  an 
impression  on  the  20-year-old  youth 
that  he  abandoned  his  lifelong  hopes 
of  a  theatrical  career  and  entered 
business. 

Although  of  recent  years  the  story 
must  be  told  mostly  through  the  lips 
of  his  son,  Mr.  Byrne's  first  acquaint- 
ance with  tragedy  has  lost  nothing  of 
its  power  wath  retelling. 

A  Shot  Ran;  Out 

He  was  young— just  20,  and  al- 
though the  part  of  Captain  De  Boots 
was  rather  insignificant,  he  was  very 
proud.  With  the  usual  breathless 
anticipation  of  all  actors  young  and 
old  before  that  first  bow  of  the  eve- 
ning before  the  footlights,  Mr.  Bryne 
waited  in  the  wings. 

Just  as  he  strode  out  to  deliver 
his  few  lines,  a  shot  rang  through 
the  house,  and  with  horror  the  young 
man  saw  the  President  crumple  in 
his  seat. 

"Lincoln   was   shot   from   behind," 


CHARLES  F.  BYRNE 

One-time  actor,  who  had  just 
strode  on  to  the  stage  of  Ford's 
Theatre.  Washington,  when  Lin- 
coln was  shot.  Mr.  Byrne  now 
lives  in  Philadelphia 


Mr.  Byrne  relates.  "Then  Booth, 
whom  we  all  knew  well,  jumped  to 
the  stage,  catching  his  foot  in  some 
bunting  and  breaking  his  leg  as  he 
fell.  A  guard  tried  to  hold  him  just 
before  he  jumped  from  the  Presi- 
dent's box,  but  Booth  wrenched  him- 
self loose.  He  picked  himself  up  and 
was  crying  with  pain  as  he  ran  past 
me." 

After  the  first  shock,  Mr.  Byrne 
climbed  up  the  side  of  the  box.  Laura 
Keen,  he  relates,  was  holding  the 
President's  head  on  her  lap,  en- 
deavoring to  stop  the  flow  of  blood. 
The  young  man  took  one  look  and 
fled. 

All  of  Them  Fled 
"We  all  did,"  he  declared.  "No  one 
wanted  to  be  implicated  in  the  hor- 
rible affair." 

This  was  Mr.  Byrne's  last  appear- 
ance on  the  stage.  For  many  years 
he  was  known  in  this  city  as  a  real 
estate  broker.  Later  he  was  em- 
ployed by  a  department  store  until 
he  was  taken  ill. 

Mr.  Bryne,  who  is  now  85.  saw 
Lincoln  often,  and  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  his  son,  Tad.  The  young  men 
often  attended  dances  together,  and 
both  were  quite  popular. 


Phila.  Men  Discuss  Business  Ethics 
"Ethics  in  Business"  was  the  topic 
of  discussion  last  night  before  the 
Men's  Club  of  the  Ethical  Society  at! 
its  headquarters.  South  Rittenhbuse : 
Square.  Henry  J.  Golding,  leader  of ! 
the  Ethical  Society  in  New  York,  was 
the  principal  speaker.  Arthur  Gold-  I 
smith,  president  of  the  club,  presided.  | 


DIES  AT  86 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  BYRNE 

ACTOR  WO  SAW 
LINCOLN  SHOT  DIES 

Charfes  F.  Byrne  Was  on  Stage 

of  Ford's  Theatre  in  Cast  of 

"Our  American  Cousin" 


WAS     CRIPPLE     11     YEARS 


Charles  Francis  Byrne,  -who  was  on 
the  stage  of  Ford's  Theatre,  Washing- 
ton, the  night  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
assassinated,  died  last  night  at  his 
son's  home,  4929  Boudinot  St.,  after  a 
lon^-  illness.    He  was  eighty-six 

On  the  night  of  April  14,  1865,  Mr. 
Byrne,  who  was  twenty,  was  playing 
"Captain  DeBoots"  in  "Our  American 
Cousin,  produced  before  an  audience 
of  notables  including  President  Lin- 
He  s 


Booth  xne  assassin,  whom  he  knew 
weh,  leap  to  the  stage  and  disappear. 
Byrne,  describing  the  scene 
many  times,  gave  a  vivid  account  of 
the  assassination. 
■'J1  iuad„been  in  the  win£  3u3t  oppo 
site  the  President's  box  and  was  get 
ting  ready  to  enter  the  stage  when  j 

Se\rdo  ^e  Sllot-    There  was  tha  Presi- 
dent falling  forward  in  his  chair.  Some 
one  clutched  at  a  struggling  figure 
the  box    and  then  1  saw  it  was  Booth 
whom   they  were   trying  to   hold, 
leaped   from   the   box   and   fell   a 
ran    catching  his  foot  in  some  bunting 
on  the  stage.  * 

"He  was  crying  with  pain  as  he 
passed  me.  Then  I  ran  to  the  box, 
climbed  up  the  side  and  saw  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  blood  streaming  from 
his  wound.  Laura  Keene,  our  leading 
lady,  was  at  his  side,  his  head  rest- 
ing m  her  lap. 

"After  that  all  of  the  actors  left  the 
theatre,  and  I  went  with  them." 

That  was  Mr.  Byrne's  last  appear- 
ance before  the  footlights,  the  inci- 
dent having  unnerved  him  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  decided  to  quit  the 
-tage.     He   then   engaged  in  the  real 


estate  business  here. 


Mr.  Byrne  was  a  cripple  for  eleven 
years,  following  a  stroke,  and  was 
bedridden  for  fifteen  months  before 
his  death. 

He  is  survived  by  his  son,  Charles 
Thompson  Byrne,  and  daughter-in-law, 
Mary  T.  Byrne. 


s.c. 
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Remember 
Abe  Lincoln! 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  TWO 

lean  Cousin."  Booth  leaped  from 
the  box  to  the  stage  and  escaped 
past  him.  Today  he  Is  the  only  Hy- 
ing witness  whose  testimony  aided 
in  convicting  accomplices  of  the 
murderer. 

And  since  the  assassination 
Byrne  has  never  appeared  on  the 
stage! 

Byrne  was  also  a  friend  of 
Lincoln's  son  Tad.  The  two  were 
youths  together  and  often  attended 
par*1— 


As  young  Sarah  Cook  she  and 
her  sister,  Elmira,  came  by  wagon 
from  their  home  at  Cooks  Mills,  11 
miles  away.  A  short  time  before 
Joining  the  throng  on  the  battlefield 
the  two  girls  shook  hands  with  Lin- 
coln at  a  public  reception  in  the 
town  of  Gettysburg. 

Samuel  C.  Stark,  82,  of  5237 
Sansom  st.,  met  Lincoln  on  several 
occasions.  Young  Stark,  at  the  age 
of  11,  was  perched  upon  his  father's 
shoulders  when  the  President  came 
down  the  stairway  of  the  old  Con- 
tinental hotel,  where  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  now  stands,  to  officiate  at 
the  Independence  Hall  flag  rais- 
ing in  1861. 

The  tall  president  stretched  a 
friendly  hand  to  Stark.  But  in  the 
days  of  impetuous  youth  one  hand- 
shake from  the  president  was  in- 
sufficient. So  Stark  attended  the 
Bag  raising  and  shook  hands  with 
Lincoln  before  the  ceremony  and 
figain  afterward. 

Magdelena    Arzt,    1336    N. 
st.,     saw    the     president 


Bryne    Samuel  C.  Stark 


with  her  father,  attached  to  a  gun- 
boat in  Washington  navy  yard,  and 
frequently  met  the  humble  war- 
time President.  On  several  occa- 
sions Lincoln  stopped  and  talked 
with  her  and  meanwhile  stroked 
her  curls. 

Two  other  women  remember  Lin- 
coln at  Gettysburg,  Mrs.  Jennie 
Wills  Quimby,  215  S.  53d  St.,  daugh- 
ter of  former  Judge  David  Wills  of 
Gettysburg,  retains  a  bright  recol- 
lection of  the  Great  Emancipator  as 
he  composed  his  famous  Gettysburg 
memorial  address  in  her  father's 
house. 

Today,  only  a  few  photographs 
and  a  yellowed  newspaper  remain 
among  Mrs.  Quimby's  archives  of 
the  event. 

But  the  evening  before  Lincoln 
was  destined  to  contribute  a  classic 
to  the  English  language  he  con- 
sulted with  Secretary  Seward  and 
then  retired  to  the  Wills  guest  room 
to  revise  the  rough  draft  of  words 
he  had  written  on  the  back  of  an 
envelope  while  journying  to  Gettys- 
burg that  morning  on  the  train. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Myers  of  Kentmore, 
Moylafl,  Delaware  county,  mother 
of  Albert  Cook  Myers,  secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  historical  commis- 
sion, was  among  the  awed  host  that 
heard  the  President  deliver  his  im- 
mortal address  next  day. 


dances 
Mrs.  Sophie  Pearson,  304  W. 
Cambria  St.,  where  she  lives  with 
her  granddaughter  and  great-grand- 
children, was  described  by  Lincoln 
as  a  "very  nice  young  lady." 

In   the   happiness   of   her   youth 
she    used    to    stroll    hand-in-hand  I  Marvine 

!  twice.  She  tells  how  she  called  to 
him  from  out  of  a  crowd  and  how 
he  stopped  to  clasp  her  hand  at 
the  sanitary  commission  fair,  Lo- 
gan square,  1864.  She  later  viewed 
his  body  when  it  reposed  in  Inde- 
pendence hall. 

Mrs.  Matilda  Stevenson,  79,  of 
133  Penn  blvd.,  East  Lansdowne, 
who  met  Lincoln  when  she  was  9 
jears  old,  recalls  him  as  a  man  I 
"with  a  kind  but  sad  look  on  his 
face." 

With  the  observation  of  a  legal 
holiday  today,  many  clubs  and 
other  bodies  have  scheduled  Lin- 
coln birthday  celebrations. 

One  of  the  foremost  Lincoln 
students,  Edward  C.  Stokes,  former 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  speaks  on 
the  life  of  the  Emancipator  at  the 
B'nai  B'rith  Luncheon  club,  meet- 
ing in  the  Manufacturers'  club. 
Broad  and  Walnut  sts. 

A  Lincoln  banquet  will  mark  the 
(seventh- annual  meeting  of  the  Op- 
timist club  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Penn  A.  C.  this  evening.  The  guest 
of  honor  will  be  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins, 
(Who  is  preparing  to  culminate  his 
rctic  explorations  with  a  dash  to 
e  north  pole  in  a  submarine. 
On  Saturday  evening  more  than 
00    guests   and    members    of   the 
ons  of  Veterans  club  will  attend 
heir  37th  annual  Lincoln  dinner  in 
Bellevue-Stratford. 


To 


